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NEW GENESEE FARMER. 


Index to Vol. 1. 

Our readers wili find the Index and Title Page on 
the two middle leaves of this number. On cutting 
open the paper, these two leaves should be taken out 
and placed in front of number one; then the whole 
volume stitched together. Those who desire them 
pound, will do well to wait till next year, so as to bind 
two volumes together, as it will save expense, and 
make a better shaped book. 


LOOK HERE!! 

This number completes the first volume of the 
New Genesee Farmer. [3 The next number will on- 
ly be sent to such persons as renew their subscrip- 
tions. £1] We hope therefore that all who desire the 
paper, and wish the cause success, will send in their 
names soon, with the necessary accompaniment.— 
DO IT NOW;; and do not forget to ask your neigh- 
bors to do likewise. Subscription papers are in the 
hands of most of the Agents and Postmasters, and the 
money can generally be remitted to us without much 
trouble or expense. 


Old Debts. 

Afew Agents and Postimasters are still indebted to 
us for Vol. 1.; and with this number we send their 
bills which we hope will be promptly pvid. If any of 
the bills are incorrect, we will rectify the errors on be- 
ing notified. 

Uncurrent Money. 

Bills on solvent Barks in this, and the Eastern 
States, are at par with us. Canada, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, are about 5 per cent. discount.— 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and most Southern, mon- 
ey, isabout 8 per cent.; and Michigan and Illinois 
is 10 to 12 per cent. 

We hope our friends at a distance will take pains to 
send us the best money they can obtain. We do not 
refuse any of the above, when sent us free of postage, 
and nothing deducted for commission; but the amount 
of discount paid by us during the year, is a serious 
item. 























Post Masters 

Have very generally assisted us by obtaining subscrip- 
tions and remitting money. For this they have our 
tincere thanks, and deserve the thanks of the commu- 
nity at large. We trust they will see good results 
from the circulation of the paper in their towns, and 
that they will feel disposed to continue their efforts in 
our behalf. 





Subscribers in Canada, 
Should remember that their Postmasters cannot frank 
letters further than the lines; so that we are compelled 
i pay postage on all letters coming by mail from 
there. This wedo not mind, if bills not under $4 are 
temitted; but on small bills the postage and discount 
together, are too great a sacrifice, we. 


} VOL. 1. ROCHESTER, DECEMBER, 1840. NO. 12. ; 





| Subscribers residing near the places mentioned be- 
low, may pay theirfsubscriptions to the persons named. 

Kingston—Joun Creicuton, (Chron, & Gaz. 
Office, ) and Cuartes Hearn. 

Port Hope—D. Smart, Post Master and President 
Agricultural Society. 

Toronto—Lxsstrz & Brotuers, James F, West 
LAND, and Grorce Lest. 

Hamilton—Samvurt Kerr, Merchant. 

London—Joux Norvat, (at News-Room. ) 

In addition to the above, Postmasters and friends of 
the cause generally, are requested to act as agents 

BATEHAM & CROSMAN, 





To CorresponpENts.—Several Communications 
arrived late, and are crowded out. 





Acknowledgments. 

We are indebted to Mr. Cuartxs Downtne, of 
Newburgh, N. Y., for a cask of fine calcareous Marl. 
We will make some experiments with it.—Also to 
Hon. Apam Fercusson, for some interesting English 
and Scotch papers; from which we may make some 
extracts hereafter. 


The Public Press. 


We are under great obligations to many editors of 
newspapers who have published our Prospectus, or 
kindly noticed the New Genesee Farmer. To such 
we will continue to send it without asking an ex- 
change; and if they desire it sent to a friend also, 
we will cheerfully add the name to our list. (Those 
who have not done so, but feel disposed to aid us, will 
confer a favor by inserting the prospectus below.) 
Editors of Agricultural, Scientific, or Literary, pa- 
pere, who generously give us an exchange, will piease 
accept our sincere thanks. 


THE NEW GENESEE FARMER. 
The Cheapest Agricultural Paper in the Union—Only 








50 cents a year, (in advance.) 16 large pages 
monthly, with cuts. J. J. Tuomas & M. B. Bare- 
Ham, Editors. Davin Tuomas and others, assis- 


tants; SEVENTY CORRESPONDENTS. 
The flattering encouragement which the New 
Genesee Farmer has received during the past year, 
has convinced the proprietors that the paper can be 
sustained in its native soil, and at ite economical price ; 
and while they express their gratitude for the assis- 
tance they have thus far received, they would now, 
with renewed confidence, appeal to the frietids of agri- 
culture in behalf of the Second Volume. The paper 
is so well known, and so highly approved, that it is 
unnecessary to speak of its character, further than to 
say, that it will not suffer by a comparison with any 
other paper of the kind in the United States; Each 
successive number has shown an increase of talent and 
correspondents: It has received during the past year, 
original communications from more than SEVENTY 
WRITERS, most of whom are well known practical 
farmers. It also contains the most useful selections 
from other agricultural journals, reports of the mar- 
kets, &: : 
The object of the New Genesee Farmer is to ad- 
vance the great interests of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture—to benefit the communtity in general, and farm- 
ers in partieular: Experieuce proves that it is well 
calculated to promote this object; and therefore it is 
the duty of every friend of improvement to extend its 
circulation, in order that its influence may be felt 
throughout the agricultural community: 
The friends of Agricultural Societies should espe- 
cially encourage this paper; for, unless farmers READ 
on the subject, and get their minds interested in their 
profession, they will not act efficiently for its advance- 
ment. The Societies formed last year in Western 
New York, and their fine exhibitions, have already 
given a newimpulse to the cause in this section of 
country; and it is confidently expected that much 
more will be done the coming season: 

(> All Postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and remit money to the publishers. 
Address, ’ BATEHAM & CROSMAN: 

Rochester, N. Y: 








JOHN J. THOMAS, 
M. B. BATEHAM, Editors. 
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Bricx Ovrns.—As these possess some advantages 
over cook-stove and other ov- 





fy f ens, they continue still to be 
very extensively used. Im- 

provements are consequently 

Fi 9-2. of importance. A great ob- 


jection to them, is the large 
consumption of fuel required 
in heating them. This necessarily results from their 
construction. They are usually two, or two and a 
half feet high inside. A large fire is therefore requir- 
ed to heat them throughout. This may be remedied 
by constructing them witha much flatter arch. None 
should be built more than a foot or fifteen inches in 
height, though they be three or four feet broad. A 
much emaller fire is then necessary for heating them, 
and the hot bricks being so much nearer the baking 
bread, throw out their heat to more advantage. In 
the common brick oven, the flue is made directly over 
the mouth, and all the air for the consumption of the 
fuel passes in at it, and flowing round through the 
cavity of the oven, escapes at the flue. In the improv. 
ed oven here mentioned, there is not of course space 
enough for the air thus to pass in and out freely; it is 
consequently necessary to have another small flue at 
the further extremity. But care should be taken that 
the draft be not strong, or too much heat will be car- 
ried off by the current. Fig. 1, represents a cross 
section of the common brick oven, and Fig. 2, of the 
improvements. 





Srurrtixe Woop.—By means of the following con- 
Fro trivance for spliting sawed stove- 
— wood, the work is rendered much 

| usier, while there is a saving ef 
HA == more than half the time usually 
required. Fig. 3, represents a flat block of wood, 6 
or 8 inches thick, and about 18 inches wide and 2 feet 
long, through the centro of which a hole is cut 8 or 9 
inches. This ie the whole apparatus. The block to 
be split is placed in this hole in an upright position, 
and the axe is brought down upon it repeatedly until 
it is divided as finely as is wished,—the sticks being 
held to their place, and no replacing by the hand re- 
quired. 


Gate Latcurs.—In large gates, made to swing both 
. ways, great accuracy is re 
ri “9 52 quired in adjusting the hin- 
ges, so that when suffered to 
fall to, the latch may finally 
settle in the notch, when the latter is made in the usual 
manner. Even where the gate is hung thus with the 
greatest care, a little settling of the posts, will throw 
the latch an inch or two out of the way, and thus pre- 
vent its fastening. Fig. 4, represents a mode of form- 
ing the notch, which remedies this difficulty. When 
the gate is suffered to fall shut, the curved sides of the 
notch offer no obstruction to the free paseage of the 
latch, until by swinging a few times from side to side, 
the force becomes diminished, and it finally settles into 
the notch. The gate will thus fasten itself, though it 
be so hung as to be an inch or two from the centre. 
This will be found a great convenience, especially to 
persons on horseback. A figure of this kind of fasten- 
ing was published some years ago in the New York 
Farmer, but it appears to be little known. © 
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Hiints for the Month. 

In wintering all domestic animals, let there be at 
least a sufficiency of food. It would be better to Lave 
too much, than to run any risk of putting them on short 
allowance. Therefore if you have not a very full sup- 
ply, sell off a part of your stock, though at a low 
price, and the increased value of the remainder in 
spring, will more than repay ail loss. The great er- 
ror of most farmers is deficient feeding in spring. 

But be careful not to waste your feed. Cattle are 
often half starved, when the food they consume, it 
properly managed, would keep them in the first con. 
dition. Is this incredible? Then try the experi- 
ment :— ) 

You doubtless know something of the quantity of 
fodder to keep animals through winter, when they are 
irregularly fed—exposed to all weathers—stinted in 
drink—and suffered to tread the hay by forkfuls under 
foot in the mud, or to use it aa litter in the night. 

Well, reverse the treatment:—Provide coimiortable 
sheds and stables for your cattle, sheep, and other ani- 
Remember that a want of comfort is always a 
Give them a sufliciency of food and 
A meal ten minutes la- 


mals. 
waste of flesh. 
drink, with great regularity. 
ter than the usual time, causes the animal to fret, and 
fretting lessens flesh. Most animals will drink several 
times a day, and should therefore have it as often as 


they want it. They should eat their hay froin good 


racks, so that it may not be trodden under foot, lain | 


upon, nor blown away by the wind. And they shouid 
have plenty of clean litter as often as needed. With 
such management there will be an almost incredible 
saving of fowd. 

Tight stables should always be ventilated. The 
breath and manure from animals always causes impure 
air, and this should be suffered to pass upwards through 
square or triangular tubes, made by nailing boards to- 
gether. These may be placed ina corner, or beside 
a post, and occupy but very little space, where the 
hay loft is over the stable. 

Coarse hay and straw are readily eaten by caitle, 
when brine is sprinkled upon them, 

Corn-stalk fodder should always be cut or chopped, 
—otherwise the body of the stalk is wasted. This is 
the best part. It is sweciest and most nutritious 
And it is the chief part in bulk. Chop it fine, and 
cattle will eat it, if the fodder has been well enred. 
A little meal or brine, sprinkled over, will be useful. 

It is estimated that an acre of corn-stalks, cut and 
well secured, and chopped when fed, is quite as good 
as an acre of hay. 

Farmers who have not yet thrasied their grain, 
should keep a look out for the rats—ihey are cunniug 
little scoundrels, and will devour more than you are 
aware, if suffered to remain undisturbed. 

Take good care that roots in heaps be properly ven- 
tilated. Heaps of ruta bagas,mangel wurtzels and su- 
gar beets, potatoes and appics, when buried in the 
open air, should all have holes made in their tops, for 
the escape of impure and heated sir. These holes 
may be made about two inches in diameter, and filled 
with a little straight straw, not packed close, so that 
the air may escape freely. 

Apples kept in bins in the cellar, gradually decay, 
during winter. Pick them over at least once a month, 
taking out the partly decayed ones for immediate use. 

Many implements and iools will not be any more 
needed till next spring, and should therefore be snugly 
packed away. Ploughs, cultivators, harrows, whecl- 
barrows, horse-rakes, carts, hoes, chains, scythes, and 
every thingelse not needed,should be put aside in good 
shelter, so ag not to occupy space required -for other 
things. Thereshould bea place for every thing, end 
every thing in its place, and then you will not waste 
precioue houre, when in great baste, bunting for! 


something you cannot find. All this should be done 
early in the month, if not done already. 

But, before the month is through, we hope jou will 
do one thing for yourselves and us,—that is, not to fail 
sending in your subscriptions for the next volume of 
the NEW GENESEE FARMER; and if you can 
get a number of your neighbors to subscribe also, we 
shall, we can most sincerely assure you, like it all the 
better. ° 





The Fruit Garden. 

We suspect that but few people are aware of the 
great number of fruit trees that would grow well on 
half an acre; but it may be easily shown that a lot 
containing that quantity of land, would accommodate 
one hundred trees, if set fourteen feet and nine inches 
apart. It is true that some of the kinds which we 
| shail name, would spread in a few years so as to 
crowd each other at this distance, and overshadow the 
whole surface of the ground; but we do not think 








these circumstances constitute any valid objections to 
| such arrangement. 

Most, if not all, of our fruit trees require frequent 
pruning. By removing the stunted branches, and en- 
couraging new and vigorous shoots, much larger 
| and better flavored fruit is produced; and it will gen- 
erally be found that the most spreading limbs are the 
most proper to be amputated, independent of their in- 
terference with other trees. Not that we would re- 
commend high training, for it is a great convenience 
to have the fruit within reach, so that neither along 
pole nor a long ladder shall be necessary. 


| 
| 
' 
| 


The overshadowing of the ground is in some res- 
pects beneficial. The grass will not be so injurious to 
the trees; and if hogs run within the enclosure, there 
would be little to complain of, while their manure 
would keep the soil in good condition, 

To give our readers however, a clearer view of the 
luxuries which may thus be brought within their 
rench, and which would supply them through more 
than half of the year, including summer and au- 
tumn,—we will mention the kinds that may be ac- 
commodated on such a piece of land. 





15 Cherry trees, 
25 Peer do., 
12 Plum do., 
8 Apricot do., 
20 Peach do., 
19 Early apple do., 
10 Quince do. 
100 
Now what farmer is there, who cou!d not afford to 





appropriate half an acre for this purpose? But be- 
sides this, he would have a safe yard for his hogs 
when they are disposed to trespass, Their value ina 
fruit garden, as destroyers of insects, is of great ac- 
count. The proprietor of one, where hogs were not 
permitted, once remarked to us that much of the fruit 
was wormy ; and in a remote part of our fruit garden, 
less frequented by them, the plums and cherries in 
some seasons are very inferior, while those which 
grow nearer to the trough, arc generally free from 





such defects. 

Tn some situations however, where the fruit garden 
is to be of greater extent, perhaps it might be better 
to plant the trees in a different manner. If placed in 
rows thirty feet apart, more or less, and set fire feet 
apart in the rows, the ground between them might be 














cultivated with the plough, excepting a space of three 
or four feet in width on each side of the rows. This 
might remain as a pasture for the hogs, while peas 
or any other vegetables that would furnish food for 
them, might be sown on the cultivated part. Our ex- 
perience in this line would warrant usin saying that 


Se 
such a system of culture would be economical and 
successful. ; 





Flowers. 

The frost and snows of autumn, as a prelude tg 
winter, have left us many a withered flower, bright 
but fading; and but few that are nct withered, A 
mongst the latter kind however, the Christmas Rose 
(Helleborus niger) is the most conspicuous; and 
seems scarcely to regard the inclemency of the seagon, 

It is now a proper time to examine the borders, and 
consider what plants would be benefitted by some Pro« 
tection. Many indeed will live without it, and yet 
well reward the florist for such care, by a finer bloom 
in the following season. This class chiefly consists of 
such as have green leaves in winter, and especially if 
recently transplanted,—as the pink, the English prim. 
rose, and the auricula; and no covering is better thap 
the branches of the pine, the spruce, or the cedar, 
Straw is objectionable on account of its harboring 
mice, 

Ata time when the garden is so destitute of ona. 
ment, and so little to be said on the subject, it may not 
be amiss to offer some extracts from the letter of ap 
eminent florist in the eastern part of the State, which 
we lately received, apprising us that the following 
rare plants were on their way for our garden, 

Pexonia albiflora v. Reevesii, 

— Pottsii, 

Double white peach-leaved Campanula, 
Double white Ayrshirs Rose, 

Double Michigan Rose. 


‘¢The Peonias were imported by Mr. W—, of 
Boston, and he assures me they are true to their 
names, though varying from the descriptions generally 
given. The P. v. Poltsii_is semi-double, of a deep 
crimson, with a mags of yellow stamens in the centre, 
The P. v. Reevesit resembles the Whitleii in the fom 
of its flower, but its color is a fine blush. 

‘©The double wiite peach-leaved Campanula is 
worthy of your care, but you need not expect it to do 
its best next year. You want a strong plant, ard 
then it is fine indeed. I have also the double blu 
peach-leaved Campanula, but it is worthless. 

‘“*You will be pleased with the Ayrshire Rose 
when it gets to be a strong plant; and if I am not 
greatly mistaken, the double Michigan Rose is deati- 
ned to be a general favorite. Mine was transplanted 
last fall, and consequently its bloom this season was 
inferior to what it would have been, had it not been 
disturbed; still there were some very beautiful flower, 
and they appeared to possess the rare quality of re- 
taining their freshness and beauty for some days under 
anintense cun. W (our neighbor) was delight. 
ed with it.—Of one thing I feel certain: the Michi- 
gan Rose is yet to be the parent of a great manysu- 
perb varieties. 

‘*] thought Breck’s seedling Phlox would please 
you. He informed me, whenin Boston this summer, 
that he had another seedling still finer, and I have the 
promise of a plant. With yourself, I have observed 
that the Phloxes, especially the tall ones, should be 
frequently divided and repianted. 

** T have been long under the impression that Glad- 
iolus psittacinus and G. natalensis, were one and the 
same thing; and Loudon confirms this opinion in his 
Hortus Britannicus. 1 presume it varies greatly with 
the culture to which it ig subjected. 

‘**T agree with youin regard to this beautiful genus, 
and hope, in a year or two, to possess a number of 
them. They will then soon find their way to Aurora, 
if they do well.” 











The reference to our opinion in the last paragraph, 
related to treating these fine species like the Tuberose; 
that is, totake them up in the fall, as soon as their fo- 
liage is spoiled, wrap them up ina cloth or paper, and 
hang them up inacellar free from frost—or pack them 
away in dry sand. The next season, about corn 
planting time, they may be set out in the open border, 
With this treatment Gladiolus natalensis bas succeed- 
ed finely. 

The following sketches of some of these plants are 





abridged from Buist’s Flower Garden Directory: 
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Gladiolus floribundis, large pink and white flowers. 

___——-cardinalis, superb scarlet spotted with white. 

_—__—— bys antinus, large purple flowers. 

__-——- blandus, blush rose color, handsome. 

_—-—— cuspidatus, white and purple. 

_--—— racemosus, rose and white. 

—— psittacinus, magnificent, striped with green, 
yellow, and scarlet—four inches in diame- 
ter. + 





The Farmer’s Reading==his Social Regenera= 
tion Predicted. 

Messrs. Enrrors—-Your correspondent, H. M. C., 
js somewhat discourteous towards W. §. T. in his re- 
marks on the use of ** Rainy Days.”’ 

Tis true that the mind of the farmer should be im- 
proved as well as his farm; but does the mere fact of 
his working at a carpenter’s bench on a wet day, in- 
stead of spending it in reading, presuppose that he is 
not substantially a reading man? The greatest men 
are not often the greatest readers—nine out of ten 
read only for amusement,—the drudgery of reflecting 
on what they read, is too severe a task for the great 
massof men and women. I generally find that those 
who read most, reflect least. Give me the man who 
is judicious and even fastidiously select in his reading. 
Who believes that St. Paul would have been a bet- 
ter metaphysician, a more astute reasoner, if instead 
of working at tent making, he had employed the in- 
tervals of his apostolic labors, in reading Plato and 
Zenophon ? 

Kotzebue tell us that during his banishment in Si- 
beria, he learned more practical wisdom and self 

knowledge, from a single volume of Seneca, than he 
could have done had he been immured (clacmuree) in 
a royal library. Confined, in a desert, to a single 
book on moral ethics, his fine, active mind was nei- 
ther dissipated by indulgence, nor confused by varie- 
ty,—reflection and self culture was the necessary con- 
eequence. 

We contend, that as society is constituted in the 
free States of the North, the life of the independent 
farmer is much more congenial to the offices of read- 
ing and reflection, than that of the man who is com. 
pelled to live in and undergo all the toils and hazards 
of a mixed society, with its modern soul-killing con- 
ventional forms, its goading business responsibilities. 
’Tis true that *‘ the face of the man sharpeneth that of 
his friend;’’ but this sharpening is not the result of 
that intellectual collision which comes from study and 
much thinking; it is merely a colloquial sharpening, 
verbal flippancy; the mind has lees to do with it than 
the muscles of the tongue. The Northern farmer 
lives not the life.of a serf; he is a sovereign prince, 
born free and independent in the midst of Nature’s 
bounties. Why is it that he yet knows so little of her 
most simple laws 7 

The solution of this question can only be answered 
by history. Under the feudal system, the rural labor- 
er was an ignorant, besotted slave—magna charta 
brightened his chains—the protestant reformation mo- 
dified and bettered his condition—the Plymouth pil- 
grims broke his fetters; but the prejudice against his 
taste has never yet been eradicated. The American 
Revolution made us politically free, but morally we 
are still slaves to aristocratic delusion. To his shame 
be it spoken, the wealthy American farmer bows to 
this prejudice, instead of making his riches the meas 
of disenthralling his caste, by ameliorating their social 
condition, instead of educating his sons to preserve 
his own exalted calling, with all the lights that mod- 
ern science has shed upon it, he gives way to the ig- 
noble delusion that Law, Physic, Divinity, or even 
Merchandize, confers more dignity, and commands 
more respect from this gay world of men and women. 
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But the dawn of that day has commenced, which is 
to make the free rural classes of the North more res- 
pectable, both in their own eyes, and in the eyes of 
the world at large. The late revulsion in the business 
community is hastening this result. Science and 
learning are fast coming to aid and stimulate the arm 
of agricultural industry, and the shackles of aristo- 
cratic prejudice must scon fall. Then the farmer, for 
the first time in his life, will be an independent, intel- 
ligent man; ademocrat, not in name only, but in man- 
ly teeling—cringing to no aristocracy, moneyed, or 
hereditary—bowing only to that great Founder of our 
religion, whose precepts and examples alone has made 





him free. i Fate 





The Distinctive Character of Farmers. 

Messrs. Epvirors—When I go by a farm which 
has rather a mean looking house, but a large, well 
painted barn, with ventilating blinds at the windows; 
a small, but well tended, garden, fenced in good or- 
der, unincumbered with alders and briers,—says I to 
myself, here is a thrifty Pennsylvania German farmer. 
If the house is finer than the barn, with the pannels 
of the front door painted a bright yellow, fewer cabba- 
gesand more peach trees in the garden, I set him 
down as a Jerseyman, particularly if I discover in his 
fields a little too much pigeon weed, and a sprinkling 
of Canada thistles. The Yankee is less distinctive in | 
the character of his domicil and its surroundings. If 
rich, he always builds a high house, and paints it 
white. If shrewd and selfish, as Yankees are when 
thrifty, he is sure to copy more from the German than 
the German copies from him;—hence he learns that a 
little too much ploughing and harrowing in the 
wheat fallow, is better than not enough; that too carly 
sowing, is better than too late, &c., &c. But for his 
life, the Yankee cannot learn his woman to imitate 
the simplicity, frugality, and out-door industry, of 
the German females;—hence, he has more weeds than 
cabbages in his garden. If his grocer’s bill for cofice, 
fish, &c., is less than the German’s, he patronizes 
the village merchant and milliner’s shop, much more. 
The Yankee and Jerseyman will sometimes have an 
ambition for office, or a desire to be something more 
in the fashionable and intellectual world, than their fa- 
thers were. Not so, with the German: should he 
transcend his father one step in intellectual improve- 
ment, he feels that his father’s ghost would rise up 
and rebuke him. All language not daily spoken, and 
all books, except those of elementary instruction, he 
deems of no importance to any body but his priest; 
and to him he will refer you touching all matters in- 
tellectual and spiritual. The father was born a ser¢ 
—atransatlantic and more kindly government, eman- 
cipates the being of the son but the iron is yet in his 
soul! ! 
Strange as it may seem, Germany is ahead of mos; 
countries, in science and letters. ‘The number of uni- 
versities——where all that can be learned is taught—to 
be found ina single principality, not larger than one 
of our counties, should make the ignorant, boastful! 
American, hide his head. But the learned classes are 
only collateral with the laboring boors. In no section 
of Europe, not even in feudal Russia, has the grind- 
ing hand of the aristocracy more completely manacled 
the rural laborer, body and soul, than in Germany. 
SENECA. 





Preserving Pork. 
Messrs. Epirrors—The following hints respecting 
the preservation of pork, may be useful to some of 
your readers. 
It is generally the practice of farmers, I believe, to 
scald their old brine, before putting it on their pork; 
and so absolutely necessary is it supposed to be, by 
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pork, would induce them to use their old brine with- 
out first scalding it. Now, allow me confidently to 
say that the idea is erroneous, and the practice entire- 
ly useless. If your old brine is eweet and good, and 
has kept your old pork good, depend upon it, it will 
keep the new. For what possible reason is there to 
suppose that brine which will keep old pork, will not 
keep new also? It may be said that the brine is full 
of matter which it has received from the old pork.— 
True, it is, and therefore it cannot extract the best 
juices of the new. 

For eight successive years, I assisted in putting 
down pork, and pouring upon it the same brine, with- 
out being once scalded; and the older the brine, the 
sweeterand better was the pork. The brine was al- 
ways sweet, and had plenty of salt at the bottom.— 
The pork was laid down in the usual manner, with 

















most people, that nothing short of the price of their 


salt, and the old brine poured back upon it. The ad- 

vantages are, having better pork, besides a saving of 

labor and trouble. P. 
Sweden, October, 1840. 





Manure=-Large Farms unfavorable to its 
Economy. 

Messrs Eprrors—-There is more than one hun- 

dred loads of hog manure wasted in the Seneca outlet 


| daily, from the distilleries at or near this village (Wat- 


erloo.) Added to this, there are thousands of tons of 
Gypseou’s marl and plaster, wheeled into this outlet 
from the plaster mills below Seneca Falls—to say 
nothing of the fine white shell marl, which underlays 
the whole broad extent of the marshes below. 

The high price of labor,and the low price of produce, 
is urged as the excuse by the farmers in the vicinity of 
those distilleries, for not availing themselves of the 
manure. Strange as it may seem, the proprietors of 
the distillery, Great Western, were threatened with 
a prosecution by a farmer adjoining, if he did not pre- 
vent the liquid manure from flowing his land. 

The day probably is far distant when the full value 
of manure will be understood in this county. There 
isa misanthropic delusion among farmers when they 
grow rich, which leads them to extend their domain, 
by buying out small farmers. Hence the system of 
large, badly worked fallows; manuring with green 
crops only; and letting large fields lie long in unprof- 
itable sward-bound pasture; thus dispensing with the 
ten-fold stimulus of elementary, manure, with more 
than ten-fold loss to man and beast; frustrating the 
intention of nature, which is, that nothing be lest, 

SENECA, 





Hoven Cattle. 

We copy the following remedy from the Farmers’ 
Cabinet, but cannot personally vouch for its efficacy, 
but it is simple and deserves trial. ‘The practice of 
thrusting a sharp knife into the side of the animal, for 
the escape of the wind, just forward of the hip bone, 
we know to be effectual, and has always proved per- 
fectly safe, occasioning little inconvenience, and soon 
healing. Cattle sometimes become dangerously dis- 
tended by wind in winter, by overeating themselves 


on turnips, and these remedies should be borne in 


mind. > 


«“* Mr. Eprror—In a late conversation with Capt. 
James Cooper,of Haddonfield, he informed me of a cer- 
tain cure for hoven cattle, which ought, I think, to be 
made universally known, for the good of the commu- 
nity. It is this:— 

Make a twisted band of straw, thesize of the wrist, 
and place it in the mouth of the animal, drawing it 
tight, and making fast the ends over the head, just be- 
hind the horns: this will cause the beast to endeavor 
to rid itself of the inconvenience, by chewing the band, 
and the act of moving the tongue and jaws will open 
the gullet, and permit the pent-up air to escape. “ 

efficiency of the mode here recommended, waa tested a 
very short time ago, on & valuable cow belonging to 
the Captain, by one of his neighbors, who finding her 
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most dangerously affected in this way, instantly appli- 
ed the twisted band of straw, and was quite astonish- 
ed to find that, in a moment, the air rushed furiously 
out of the distended stomach, and in a few minutes 
more she was perfectly recovered. 

Now, | consider your readers indebted to the Cap- 
tain for this communication, to an amount far more 
than the value of a year’s subscription to the Cabinet, 
but, in return, he only asks every one to do good, by 
communicating, by means of its pages, whatever they 
may know which would at all be likely to benefit the 
world by its publication.’ J. R. 





Keepiug apples for spring use. 

We were much gratified last spring with'the appear- 
ance of some apples which we saw at the house of our 
friend and neighbor Walter F. Shotweli—they were 
so fresh and unwithered, On inquiry respecting the 
method of keeping them, he gave us the following ac- 
count: 

They were kept inacask. In putting them up, a 
layer of chaff on the bottom sprinkled with quick- 
lime, received a layer of apples, followed by another 
stratum of chaff and lime, succeeded by more apples, 
covered in the same manner until the yessel was filled. 
It was then headed up. 

It is well known to those who have been in the 
practice of burying apples in heaps, that the fruit 
comes out in the spring much fresher, and often better 
flavored than it does when kept in open bins in the 
cellar,—a part of the flavor in the latter case, doubtless 
evaporating. W. F. S.’s method has all the advan- 
tage of burying, with another which we will explain. 
When one apple among many in a bin, rots, the ad- 
joining ones are contaminated; and not unfrequently 
a mass of rottenness occurs, surrounded by much sound 
fruit. Now the use of the lime is to absorb the gasses 
generated by the putrefactive fermentation, and pre- 
vent such leaven from spreading. 

The quantity of lime necessary for this purpose is 
not great, and less than a quart for a barrel is deemed 
sufficient. 

It is not too late for our readers to profit by this 
method; and we would remind them that no casks but 
such as are perfectly sweet and clean should be used. 
Old salt barrels have the discredit of being particularly 
unfavorable to the keeping of apples. t 





The King of the Pippins. 

A few weeks ago, before we gathered in these ap- 
ples, the treo was a splendid object—one of the most 
eo in our collection. When small, it was injured by 
the borer; and in consequence the fruit was inferior 





in size and quality; but it bas now recovered and we 
have seen no apple that is more beautiful. 

The following description of it, ia given in Lindley's | 
Guide to the Orchard and Fruit Garden : 

** Preat above the middle size, inclining to oblong, 
broadest nest the beer; the onthne tolerably free trom 
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definite; and much easier to be understood by the gen- 
erality of readers. 

As a beautifui fruit of good size and a great bearer, 
we can speak of the King of the Pippins in positive 
terms; but whether it will lose enough of its tartness 
in mellowing to become pleasant to our taste, is a 
question we are not prepared to answer. 





The Jonathan Apple 
Is another splendid variety. Our tree wasplanted out 
six years ago (a present from the late Judge Buel) and 
came into bearing very early; but it has produced no 
crop so fine as that of the present season. We would 
describe it as follows: 

Fruit middle size, inclining to oblong ovate, con- 
tracted towards the apex. Eye closed, in a deep 
narrow depression. Stem slender, about an inch long 
in a deep cavity. Skin white when im contact with 
a branch or leaf, but streaked and mottled with red in 
the shade, with dark crimson next to the sun. Flesh 
white in some specimens—yellowish in others, deli- 
cate, juicy, rich, subacid. 


Since writing the above, we have found the follow- 
ing account, copied into the second volume of the 
Genesee Farmer, which was doubtless written by 
Judge Buel, who did much to bring this variety into 


notice, 

‘©The Jonathan, Philip Rick, or New Spitzen- 
burgh, is an apple of recent origin, supposed a seed- 
ling, from the town of Woodstock, Ulster county, of 
uncommon excellence for the dessert. Within a few 
days, some of these apples have been compared with 
the Spitzenburgh, Seek-no-further, Vandeveer, and 
other esteemed varieties, by several amateurs of fruits, 
and pronounced to be superior to any of them, as an 
eating apple. B. March 2, 1832.’ t 





Scraps. 
CONDENSED FROM EXCHANGE PAPERS. 

To IMPROVE EARLY RIPENING OF sEFDs. An ex- 
periment was made eome years ago by James Freeman 
of Mags. to improve the early maturity of seeds. The 
case-knife bean was chosen,—the earliest selected for 
the next crop; ‘* by means of which, while the bean 
did not degenerate in quality, the ripening of the seeds 
in five years was forwarded tarenty-siz days."" The 
first year they required 112 days to ripen;—the 2d, 
102;—the 3d, 90;—the 4th, 88;—the Sth, 86. 

Tue wrortation or sitx, into the United States, 
appears to be nearly double that of any other article, 
being, for the past year, to the amount of $23,949,357 
How long before ite manufacture in this country will 


| clog the market? 


Rats axw mice, according to the experiments of 


| the American Farmer, are canily destroyed es follows 
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Napoleon, 21 = f 262 
Flora, 9 weeks, 360 
Belina, 3 months, 460 
Dahlia, ll “ 880 
Franklin Comet, 10 * & Il days, 936 


Three calves, at one hour old, weighed, 115, 129, 
and 125 lbs. 


Weicut or Grain. The legislature of Indiang 
has fixed the weight of a bushel of wheat at 60 Ibs, 
Rye 56 lbs., Corn 56 lbs., Barley 48 lbs., and Oats 33 
Ibs. 

Mancet Worrzet and Svear Beer. A Zood 
hint. Soak the seed, and get them ahead as much us 
possible before sowing—which should be done on 
freshly stirred soil, and then they will get a start be. 
fore the weeds. 

Horses as Manure. In the city of Paris and enyj. 
rons, there are 16,000 dead horses annually converted 
intomanure. Let it not be forgotten that animal ma. 
nure is the most powerful.* 

Lucerne. John Baker, in the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
states that after repeated experiments in cultivating 
lucerne, sowing it at different seasons, and on various 
soils, he has abandoned it—in most cases, though sue. 
cessful for a time, his crops were entirely winter-killed, 
A deep light soil, and cultivation, may however ep. 
sure success. Experiments are needed. 

Docxine Horses. As an instance of the injurions 
effect of thus mutilating this fine animal, it is stated 
that an English gentleman had a fine hunting hore, 
that would carry his rider over a five-barred gate with 
ease; but the tail nature had given him, not being ia 
fashion, he was nicked;—the result was, that wher 
he got well, he ceuld scarcely carry him over twe 
bars. 

Incexurty. At the late fair of the Worcester Ag. 
ricultural Society, there was exhibited a box of shell 
work, displaying great skill, ‘‘ covered completely 
over with every variety of shells, arranged in the 
most tasieful order and elegance."’ The committe 
did not have time to count these shells, but upons 
rough guess, they would state the number at about 
eleven thousand seven hundred and eighty-four. At 
the same fair, Charity King, till within a year a slave 
in Maryland, and now 73 gears of age, exhibited s 
bed-quilt which was fevorably noticed by the commit- 
tec; and we decidedly think she showed superior judg 


| ment in the occupation of her time 
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For the New Genesee Farmer. 
To the Farmers of Wayne County. 
A stranger travelling among us, would doubtless be 
‘Ged with the many evidences of prosperity which 
our county exhibits. He could not fail to remark the 
comfortable and even elegant appearance of our farm 
houses, the rich and varied character of the soil, equal- 
ly removed from the rugged and broken surface of the 
eastern, and the flat and heavy loams of the western 
sections of the State. But suppose that he should 
farther, and inquire into our modes of farm- 
ing; the products per acre; the quality of the stock 
we raise, and the accommodations we furnish them; 
the attention we bestow upon manures, with other 
gimilar questions,—would not candor oblige us to ad- 
mit that our wheat crop does not exceed fifteen bushels 
the acre, when good Lusbandry would secure at least 
thirty? that few farmers pay much attention to the 
size and shape of their animals, when it can be easily 
proved that a good made beast, will generally afford 
handsome profits, while the rearing of a bad one, is 
attended with almost certain loss? that many are 
found ready to agree stoutly against stabling, as tend- 
ing to the injury of their stock, when nothing is 
more evident than that this is demanded by the most 
rigid economy ? and that as to manures, our barn- 
yards are seldom constructed with reference to their 
reception or augmentation, when experience shows 
that neglect of this will inevitably bring ultimate 
ruin upon the cultivator ? 

If these be facts, and they cannot, I think be contro- 
verted,cught we not,as men regardful of our own inter- 
ests as well as those of the country at large, to take some 
decisive steps to improve our modes of farming 7— 
True, our lands in their virgin state, brought forth by 
handfuls, with but little labor bestowed; but that day 
has in most cases passed, and for us to pursue the 
game method on our deteriorated soil, would be little 
less than absurd. 


Let us take warning by the example of the counties 
on the Hudson, which, though formerly fertile, were 
in many cases, by a course similar to our redu- 
ced to complete sterility; and their farmers have been 
obliged, by a laborious process, to renew that strength 
which had been eo wantonly destroyed. 

A small degree of effort on our part now, would be 
of incalculable advantage; but how shall that effort 
be directed! Chiefly, in my opinion, towards two 
objects. The first of these is the establishment of an 
efficient Agricultural Society. 

The benefits of such a mciety can scarcely be over. 
reted. Laok at Scotland, Gfiy years since almost « 
waste; without fences, without buildings, without 


reads, and of course her people, in the general, mise. | 
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AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


The second object to which we should direct our at- 
tention, ia the general diffusion of information by 
means of agricultural papers. In the minds of many 
persons a foolish prejudice exists against these, as be- 
ing merely theoretical in their character. But the 
truth is, a good paper is chiefly the vehicle by which 
intelligent, practical, farmers communicate with each 
other. It is perfect nonsense to suppose that a man’s 
ideas are not as valuable when written, as when de- 
livered orally. The amount of information capable of 
thus being calculated, would be worth millions to our 
country. I donot exaggerate. Let me adduce asin- 
gle circumstance in proof. Western New York ie sup- 
posed to have paid considerable attention to the con- 
struction of her ploughs. It was here the cast-iron 
plough was invented; but it has recently been found 
that the best ploughs sent from Rochester, to compete 
for the premium of the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, required double the force to draw them, as did 
those made in Boston! Let every farmer then in our 
country possess himself of a Prouty & Mears, or a 
Howard, plough, and what an amount of labor would 
be saved, and how much better the work would be 
performed. But a knowledge of this and other im- 
provements will not readily become known, unless pa- 
pers devoted to the subject are widely circulated. 
All of these, within my acquaintance, are truly valua- 
ble; but I should do injustice to my own convictions 
if I did not particularly recommend the ‘* New Gen- 
gsez Farmer;’’ which, from the number and ability 
of its editors, and most of its correspondents, and the 
happy union of scientific knowledge with practical 
ekill, which its columns exhibit, will bear honorable 
comparison with the best conducted journal of its 
kind. Not occupied with heavy and merely theoreti- 
cal articles, suited perhaps to another climate, its se- 
lectione seem in general to be judiciously made, and 
adapted to our wants.—Anhd then its price—only fifty 
cents!—the price of two bushels of apples. Why, 
the articles on fruit alone, from the pen of Davin 
Tomas, are worth, to any farmer, the cost of a dozen 
subscriptions. Let each subscriber then induce his 
neighbor to take it. 

I hope that what I have written may not be attribu- 
ted to a dictorial spirit; but rather to a sincere wish 
for the promotion of our common benefit. 

WM. R. SMITH. 
Macedon, Nor. 27, 1840. 





A voice from “ Niagara.” 
The following letter deserves the particular atten 


tion of the friends of agriculture; and we hope many | 
of the readers of the New Genesee Farmer will take 
the advice of Mr. Pansows, whom we are happy to in. | 


ireduce to them ee one with whom meet of them have 
long felt acquainted by the borrowed name of *' Niac 
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leave to make one suggestion; and that suggestion I 
would make not to, or at, such as never see or read 
the New Genesee Farmer; but to its subscribers, ita 


friends, its patrons, and ite readers. The plan, or 


suggestion, is as follows:—Let every subscriber of the 
first volume take one or two numbers to each of his 
neighbors, and request such neighbors to read them, 
and then return them and get one or two more. By 
this time they will become interested in their perusal, 
and one-half will subscribe for the paper without solic- 
itation. To those who are somewhat backward on 
the subject, just say to them, ‘* Pay me fifty cents and 
the paper shall be sent to you for one year; and if you 
will say, at the end of the year, that you have not re- 
ceived a greater advantage than the amount of the 


; subscription, bring me the 12 numbers, in good order, 


and I will refund you the money.” 

I make this suggestion, Gentlemen, because I have 
the most perfect confidence that it would succeed to 
the increase of your subscription list more than four 
fold. I have partially tried this plan, and I am deter- 
mined to make the experiment still further. AndI 
do assure you that I very highly appreciate your useful 
journal; for I have received great advantages from it 
and its predecessor. From the very commencement 
of my farming operations, I have been in the habit of 
reading agricultural journals, and they have, in innu- 
merable instances, been a source of profit to me, as 
well as much rational enjoyment: and I hereby pledge 
to you my co-operation in the acomplishment of the 
most worthy object of your journal, so far as is consis- 
tent with my other ayocations, both with my tongue 
and my pen, Yours truly, 

W. PARSONS, 

Thorn Hill, near Lockport, Nov. 1840. 





Wayne County Agriculteral Society. 

By the following notice, copied from the Wayne 
Standard, we perceive that the friends of improve- 
ment in that rich county are not disposed to relax their 
efforts for the advancement of the great interests of 
agriculture. There are enough able and intelligent 
farmers in that county to sustain a society with great 
spirit and usefulness, if they would only give their 
minds to the subject, and unite their efforts, This 
we hope they will do, so that we may have a good 
account of them next year. 

We believe there is now a more general disposition 
to make vigorous and united efforts for the advance- 
ment of agriculture in Western New York, then over 
before existed; and we expect to have the pleasure of 
recording great things of O.p Guwesae next year. 

WATSE COUNTY AGREULTORAL soceETy, 


A meeung of the Wayne County Agricultural So- 
cvety, wee beld, pursuant to public notice, at the house 
of V. G. Barney, in Newark, on Wednesday, the 
Ih of November, when en election of officers of the 
& place, which resulted in the selection ef 
the folk wing genticomen, — 

BAMLEL HROOX, Presidens, 
HAMILTON ROGERS, te I. Preeidene 
HAAVY MALLORY, Gs f Pressdent, 
Teer OF PPR Merce. 
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A 
Hints for the Month. 

In wintering all domestic animals, let there be at 
least a sufficiency of food. It would be better to have 
too much, than to run any risk of putting them on short 
allowance. Therefore if you have not a very full sup- 
ply, sell off a part of your stock, though at a low 
price, and the increased value of the remainder in 
spring, will more than repay ail loss. The great er- 
ror of most farmers is deficient feeding in spring. 

But be careful not to waste your feed. Cattle are 
often half starved, when the food they consume, if 
properly managed, would keep them in the first con. 
dition. Is this incredle? Then try the experi- 
ment :— 

You doubtless know something of the quantity of 
fodder to keep animals through winter, when they are 
irregularly fed—exposed to all weathers—stinted in 
drink—and suffered to tread the hay by forkfuls under 





something you cannot find. All this should be done 
early in the month, if not done already. 

But, before the month is through, we hope you will 
do one thing for yourselves and us,—that is, not to fail 
sending in your subscriptions for the next volume of 
the NEW GENESEE FARMER; and if you can 
get a number of your neighbors to subscribe also, we 
shall, we can most sincerely assure you, like it all the 
better. m 





The Fruit Garden. 

We suspect that but few people are aware of the 
great number of fruit trees that would grow well on 
half an acre; but it may be easily shown that a lot 
containing that quantity of land, would accommodate 
one hundred trees, if set fourteen feet and nine inches 
apart. It is true that some of the kinds which we 
shall name, would spread in a few years so as to 
crowd each other at this distance, and overshadow the 





foot in the mud, or to use it as litter in the night. 

Well, reverse the treatment:—Provide comfortable 
sheds and stables for your cattle, sheep, and other ani- 
mals. Remember that a want of comfort is always a 
waste of flesh. Give them a sufficiency of food and 
drink, with great regularity. A meal ten minutes la- 
ter than the usual time, causes the animal to fret, and 
fretting lessens flesh. Most animals will drink several 
times a day, and should therefore have it as often as 
they want it. They should eat their hay from good 
racks, so that it may not be trodden under foot, lain 
upon, nor blown away bythe wind. And they should 
have plenty of clean litter as often as needed. With 
such management there will be an almost incredible 
saving of ford. 

Tight stables should always be ventilated. The 
breath and manure from animals always causes impure 
air, and this should be suffered to pass upwards through 
square or triangular tubes, made by nailing boards to- 
gether. These may be placed ina corner, or beside 
a post, and occupy but very little space, where the 
hay loft is over the stable. 

Coarse hay and straw are readily eaten by cattle, 
when brine is sprinkled upon them, 

Corn-stalk fodder should always be cut or chopped, 
“otherwise the body of the stalk is wasted. This is 
the best part. It is sweetest and most nutritious. 
And it is the chief part in dulk. Chop it fine, and 
cattle will eat it, if the fodder has been well cured. 
A little meal or brine, sprinkled over, will be useful. 

It is estimated that an acre of corn-stalks, cut and 
well secured, and chopped when fed, is quite as good 
as an_acre of hay. 

Farmers who have not yet thrashed their grain, 
should keep a look out for the rats—they are cunniug 
litile scoundrels, and will devour more than you are 
aware, if suffered to remain undisturbed. 


Take good care that roots in heaps be properly ven- 
tilated. Heaps of ruta bagas,mangel wurtzels and su- 
gar beets, potatoes and apples, when buried in the 
open air, should all have holes made in their tops, for 
the escape of impure and heated air. These holes 
may be made about two inches in diameter, and filled 
with a little straight straw, not packed close, so that 
the air may escape freely. 

Apples kept in bins in the cellar, graduaily decay, 
during winter. Pick them over at least once a month, 
taking out the partly decayed ones for immediate use. 

Many implements and tools will not be any more 
needed till next spring, and should therefore be snugly 
packed away. Ploughs, cultivators, harrows, wheel- 


barrows, horse-rakes, carts, hoes, chains, scythes, and 
every thing else not needed, should be put aside in good 
shelter, so as not to occupy space required for other 
things. Thereshould bea place for every thing, and 
every thing in its place, and then you will not waste 
precious hours, when in great haste, hunting for | 





whole surface of the ground; but we do not think 
these circumstances constitute any valid objections to 
such arrangement. 

Most, if not all, of our fruit trees require frequent 
pruning. By removing the stunted branches, and en- 
couraging new and vigorous shoots, much larger 
and better flavored fruit is produced; and it will gen- 
erally be found that the most spreading limbs are the 
most proper to be amputated, independent of their in- 
terference with other trees. Not that we would re- 
commend high training, for it is a great convenience 
to have the fruit within reach, so that neither along 
pole nor a long ladder shall be necessary. 


* The overshadowing of the ground is in some res- 
pects beneficial. The grass will not be so injurious to 
the trees; and if hogs run within the enclosure, there 
would be little to comp!ain of, while their manure 
would keep the soil in good condition. 

To give our readers however, a clearer view of the 
luxuries which may thus be brought within their 
reach, and which would supply them through more 
than half of the year, including sammer and an- 
tumn,—we will mention the kinds that may be ac- 
commodated on such a picce of land. 

15 Cherry trees, 
25 Pear  do., 

12 Plum do., 

8 Apricet do., 
20 Peach do., 
10 Early apple do., 
10 Quince do. 
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Now what farmer is there, who could not afford to 
appropriate half an acre for this purpose? But be- 
sides this, he would have a safe yard for his hogs 
when they are disposed to trespass. Their value ina 
fruit garden, as destroyers of insects, is of great ac- 
count. The proprietor of one, where hogs were not 
permitted, once remarked to us that much of the fruit 
was wormy ; and in a remote part of our fruit garden, 
less frequented by them, the plums and cherries in 
some seasons are very inferior, while those which 
grow nearer to the trough, are generally free from 
such defects. 

In some situations however, where the fruit garden 
is to be of greater extent, perhaps it might be better 
to plant the trees in a different manner. If placed in 
rows thirty feet apart, more or less, and set five feet 
apart in the rows, the ground between them might be 
cultivated with the plough, excepting a space of three 





or four feet in width on each side of the rows. This 
might remain as 9. pasture for the hogs, while peas 
or any other vegetables “at would furnish food for 
them, might be sown on the cultivated part. Our ex- 
perience in this line would warrant usin saying that 


such a system of culture would be economical and 
successful. i 





Flowers. 

The frost and snows of autumn, as a prelude ty 
winter, have left us many a withered flower, bright 
but fading; and but few that are not withered, A 
mongst the latter kind however, the Christmas Rog. 
(Helleborus niger) is the most conspicuous; anj 
seems scarcely to regard the inclemency of the sengop, 

It is now a proper time to examine the borders, ang 
consider what plants would be benefitted by some pro. 
tection. Many indeed will live without it, and ye, 
well reward the florist for such care, by a finer blooy 
in the following season. This class chiefly consists of 
such as have green leaves in winter, and especially if 
recently transplanted,—as the pink, the English prin. 
rose, and the auricula; and no covering is better thay 
the branches of the pine, the spruce, or the cede, 
Straw is objectionable on account of its harboring 
mice. 

Ata time when the garden is so destitute of om. 
ment, and so little to be said on the subject, it may not 
be amiss to offer some extracts from the letter of ay 
eminent florist in the eastern part of the State, which 
we lately received, apprising us that the following 
rare plants were on their way for our garden. 


Peonia albiflora v. Reevesii, 

— Pottsii, 

Double white peach-leaved Campanula, 
Double white Ayrshire Ruse, 

Double Michigan Rose. 


‘“‘The Peonias were imported by Mr. W—, of 
Boston, and he assures me they are true to their 
names, though varying from the descriptions generally 
given. The P. v. Poltsii is semi-double, of a deep 
crimson, with a mags of yellow stamens in the centre, 
The P. v, Reevesii resembles the Whitleii in the form 
of its flower, but its color is a fine blush. 

‘The double white peach-leaved Campanula is 
worthy of your care, but you need not-expect it to do 
its best next year. You want a strong plant, and 
then it is fine indeed. I have also the double dlue 
peach-leaved Campanula, but it is worthless. 

‘You will be pleased with the Ayrshire Rose 
when it gets to be a strong plant; and if I am not 
greatly mistaken, the double Michigan Rose is desti- 
ned to be a general favorite. Mine was transplanted 
last fall, and consequently its bloom this season was 
inferior to what it would have been, had it not been 
disturbed; still there were some very beautiful flowers, 
and they appeared to possess the rare quality of re- 
taining their freshness and beauty for some days under 
an intense eun. W. (our neighbor) was delight- 
ed with it.—Of one thing I feel certain: the Michi- 
gan Rose is yet to be the parent of a great manyst- 
perb varieties. 

‘¢] thought Breck’s seedling Phlox would please 
you. He informed me, whenin Boston this summer, 
that he had another seedling still finer, and I have the 
promise of a plant. With yourself, I have observed 
that the Phloxes, especially the tall ones, should be 
frequently diyided and repianted. 

‘¢ T have been long under the impression that Glad- 
iolus psittacinus and G. natalensis, were one and the 
same thing; and Loudon confirms this opinion in bis 
Hortus Britannicus. 1 presume it varies greatly with 
the culture to which it is subjected. 

**T agree with you inregard to this beautiful genvs, 
and hope, in a year or two, to possess a number 0 
them. ‘They will then soon find their way to Aur, 
if they do well,” 











The reference to our opinion in the last paragraph, 
related to treating these fine epecies like the Tuberose; 
that is, totake them up in the fall, as soon as their f0- 
liage is spoiled, wrap them up in a cloth or paper, and 
hang them up in acellar free from frost—or pack them 
away in dry sand. The next season, about com 
planting time, they may be set out in the open border. 
With this treatment Gladiolus natalensis has succeed: 
ed finely. 

The following sketches of some of these plants sr 





abridged from Buist’s Flower Garden Directory: 
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Gladiolus floribundis, large pink and white flowers. 
___—_—-cardinalis, siperb scarlet spotted with white. 
———— byzantinus, large purple flowers. 

___—_—- dlandus, blush rose color, handsome. 
——— cuspidatus, white and purple. 

racemosus, rose and white. 

psittacinus, magnificent, striped with green, 
yellow, and scarlet—four inches in diame- 
ter. t 














The Farmer’s Reading=<his Social Regenera= 
tion Predicted. 

Messrs. Eprrorns—Your correspondent, H. M. C., 
is somewhat discourteous towards W. §. T. in his re- 
marks on the use of ‘* Rainy Days.”’ 

’Tis true that the mind of the farmer should be im- 
proved as well as his farm; but does the mere fact of 
his working at a carpenter’s bench on a wet day, in- 
stead of spending it in reading, presuppose that he is 
not substantially a reading man? The greatest men 
are not often the greatest readers—nine out of ten 
read only for amusement,—the drudgery of reflecting 
on what they read, is too severe a task for the great 
mass of men and women. I generally find that those 
who read most, reflect least. Give me the man who 
is judicious and even fastidiously select in his reading. 
Who believes that St. Paul would have been a bet- 
ter metaphysician, a more astute reasoner, if instead 
of working at tent making, he had employed the in- 
tervals of his apostolic lebors, in reading Plato and 
Zenophon ? 

Kotzebue tell us that during his banishment in Si- 
beria, he learned more practical wisdom and self 
knowledge, from a single volume of Seneca, than he 
could have done had he been immured (clacmuree) in 
a royal library. Confined, in a desert, to a single 
book on moral ethics, his fine, active mind was nei- 
ther dissipated by indulgence, nor confused by varie- 
ty,—reflection and self culture was the necessary con- 
sequence. 

We contend, that as society is constituted in the 
free States of the North, the life of the independent 
farmer is much more congenial to the offices of read- 
ing and reflection, than that of the man who is com. 
pelled to live in and undergo all the toils and Lazavds 
of a mixed society, with its modern soul-killing con- 
ventional forms, its goading business responsibilities. 
Tis true that ‘* the face of the man sharpeneth that of 
his friend;’’ but this sharpening is not the result of 
that intellectual collision which comes from study and 
much thinking; it is merely a colloquial sharpening, 
verbal flippancy; the mind has less to do with it than 
the muscles of the tongue. The Northern farmer 
lives not the life. of a serf; he is a sovereign prince, 
born free and independent in the midst of Nature’s 
bounties. Why is it that he yet knows so little of her 
most simple laws 2 


The solution of this question can only be answered 
by history. Under the feudal system, the rural labor- 
er was an ignorant, besotted slave—magna charta 
brightened his chains—the protestant reformation mo- 
dified and bettered his condition—the Plymouth pil- 
grims broke his fetters; but the prejudice against his 
caste has never yet been eradicated. The American 
Revolution made us politically free, but morally we 
are still slaves ta aristocratic delusion. To his shame 
be it spoken, the wealthy American farmer bows to 
this prejudice, instead of making his riches the means 
of disenthralling his caste, by ameliorating their social 
condition, instead of educating his sons to preserve 
his own exalted calling, with all the lights that mod- 
ern science has shed upon it, he gives way to the ig- 
noble delusion that Law, Physic, Divinity, or even 
Merchandize, confers more dignity, and commands 
more respect from this gay world of men and women. 








But the dawn of that day has commenced, which is 
to.make the free rural classes of the North more res- 
pectable, both in their own eyes, and in the eyes of 
the world at large. The iate revulsion in the business 
community is hastening this result. Science and 
learning are fast coming to aid and stimulate the arm 
of agricultural industry, and the shackles of aristo- 
cratic prejudice must scon fall. Then the farmer, for 
the first time in his life, will be an independent, intel- 
ligent man; a democrat, not in name only, but in man- 
ly teeling—cringing to no aristocracy, moneyed, or 





hereditary—bowing only to that great Founder of our 
religion, whoee precepts and examples alone has made 
him free. Ss. W. 





The Distinctive Character of Farmers. 

Messrs. Epirors—When I go by a farm which 
has rather a mean looking house, but a large, well 
painted barn, with ventilating blinds at the windows; 
a small, but well tended, garden, fenced in good or- 
der, unincumbered with alders and briers,—says I to 
myself, here is a thrifty Pennsylvania German farmer. 
If the house is finer than the barn, with the pannels 
of the front door painted a bright yellow, fewer cabba- 
ges and more peach trees inthe garden, I set him 
down as a Jerseyman, particularly if I discover in his 
fields a little too much pigeon weed, and a sprinkling 
of Canada thistles. The Yankee is less distinctive in 
the character of his domici! and its surroundings. If 
rich, he always builds a high house, and paints it 
white. If shrewd and celfish, as Yankees are when 
thrifty, he is sure to copy more from the German than 
the German copies from him;—hence he learns that a 
little too much ploughing and harrowing in the 
wheat fallow, is better than not enough; that too early 
sowing, is better than too late, &c., &c. But for his 
life, the Yankee cannot learn his woman to imitate 
the simplicity, frugality, and out-door industry, of 
the German females;—hence, he has more weeds than 
cabbages in his garden. If his grocer’s bill for coffee, 
fish, &c., is less than the German’s, he patronizes 
the village merchant and mulliner’s shop, much more. 
The Yankee and Jerseyman will sometimes have an 
ambition for office, or a desire to be something more 
in the fashionable and intellectual world, than their fa- 











thers were. Not so, with the German: should he 
transcend his father one step in intellectual improve- 
ment, he feels that his father’s ghost would rise up 
and rebuke him. All language not daily spoken, and 
all books, except those of elementary instruction, he 
deems of no importance to any body but his priest; 
and to him he will refer you touching all matters in- 
tellectual and spiritual. The father was born a sers 
—atransatlantic and more kindly government, eman- 
cipates the being of the son but the iron is yet in his 
soul! ! # 

Strange as it may seem, Germghy is ahead of mos; 
countries, in science and letters. The number of uni- 
versities—where all that can be learned is taught--to 
be found ina single principality, not larger than one 
of our counties, should make the ignorant, boastful 
American, hide his head. But the learned classes are 
only collateral with the laboring boors. In no section 
of Europe, not even in feudal Russia, has the grind- 
ing hand of the aristocracy more eompletely manacled 


the rural laborer, body and soul, than in Germany. 
SENECA. 





Preserving Pork. 

Messrs. Eprrors—The following hints respecting 
the preservation of pork, may be useful to some of 
your readers. 

It is generally the practice of farmers, I believe, to 
scald their old brine, before putting it on their pork; 
and so absolutely necessary is it supposed to be, by 
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pork, would induce them to use their old brine with- 








out first ecalding it. Now, allow me confidently to 
say that the idea is erroneous, and the practice entire- 
ly useless, If your old brine is sweet and good, and 
has kept your old pork good, depend upon it, it will 
keep the new. For what possible reason is there to 
suppose that brine which will keep old pork, will not 
keep newalso? It may be said that the brine is full 
of matter which it has received from the old pork.— 
True, it is, and therefore it cannot extract the best 
juices of the new. 

For eight successive years, I assisted in putting 
down pork, and pouring upon itzhe same brine, with- 
out being once scalded; and the older the brine, the 
sweeterand better was the pork. The brine was al- 
ways sweet, and had plenty of salt at the bottom.— 
The pork was laid down in the usual manner, with 
salt, and the old brine poured back upon it. The ad- 
vantages are, having better pork, besides a saving of 
labor and trouble. P, 

Sweden, October, 1840. 





Manure==-Large Farms unfavorable to its 
Jconomy. 

Messrs Eprirors--There is more than one hun- 
dred loads of hog manure wasted in the Seneca outlet 
daily, from the distilleries at or near this village (Wat- 
erloo.) Added to this, there are thousands of tons of 
Gypseou’s marl and plaster, wheeled into this outlet 
from the plaster mills below Seneca Falls—to say 
nothing of the fine white shell marl, which underlays 
the whole broad extent of the marshes below. 

The high price of labor,and the low price of produce, 
is urged as the excuse by the farmers in the vicinity of 
those distilleries, for not availing themselves of the 
manure. Strange as it may seem, the proprietors of 
the distillery, Great Western, were threatened with 
a prosecution by a farmer adjoining, if he did not pre- 
vent the liquid manure from flowing his land. 

The day probably is far distant when the full value 
of manure will be understood inthis county. There 
isa misarthropic delusion among farmers when they 
grow rich, which leads them to extend their domain, 
by buying out small farmers. Hence the system of 
large, badly worked fallows; manuring with green 
crops only; and letting large fields lie long in unprof- 
itable sward-bound pasture; thus dispensing with the 
ten-fold stimulus of elementary, manure, with more 
than ten-fold loss to man and beast; frustrating the 
intention of nature, which is, that nothing be lost, 

SENECA, 





Hoven Cattle. 

We copy the following remedy from the Farmers’ 
Cabinet, but cannot personally vouch for its efficacy, 
but it is simple and deserves trial. The practice of 
thrusting a sharp knife into the side of the animal, for 
the escape of the wind, just forward of the hip bone, 
we know to be effectual, and has always proved per- 
fectly safe, occasioning little inconvenience, and soon 
healing. Cattle sometimes become durgerously dis- 
tended by wind in winter, by overeating themselves 
on turnips, and these remedies should be borne in 
mind. * 

‘¢ Mr. Eprror—In a late conversation with Capt. 
James Cooper,of Haddonfield, be informed me of a cer- 
tain cure for hoven cattle, which ought, I think, to be 
made universally known, for the good of the commu- 
nity. It is this:— 

Make a twisted band of straw, thesize of the wrist, 
and place it in the mouth of the animal, drawing it 
tight, and making fast the ends over the head, just be- 
hind the horns: this will cause the beast to endeavor 
to rid itself of the inconvenience, by chewing the band, 
and the act of moving the tongue and jaws will open 
the gullet, and permit the pent-up air to escape. The 
efficiency of the mode here recommended, was tested a 
very short time ago, on & valuable cow belonging to 





most people, that nothing short of the price of their 


the Captain, by one of his neighbors, who finding her 
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most dangerously affected in this way, instantly appli- 
ed the twisted band of straw, and was quite astonish- 
ed to find that, in a moment, the air rushed furiously 
out of the distended stomach, and in a few minutes 
more she was perfectly recovered. 

Now, 1 consider your readers indebted to the Cap- 
tain for this communication, to an amount far more 
than the value of a year’s subscription to the Cabinet, 
but, in return, he only asks every one to do good, by 
communicating, by means of its pages, whatever they 
may know which would at all be likely to benefit the 
world by its publication.”” a Re 





Keeping apples for spring uses 

We were much gratified last spring with‘the appear- 
ance of some apples which we saw at the house of our 
friend and neighbor Walter F. Shotwell—they were 
so fresh and unwithered. On inquiry respecting the 
method of keeping them, he gave us the following ac- 
count: 

They were kept inacask. In putting them up, a 
layer of chaff on the bottom sprinkled with quick- 
lime, received a layer of apples, followed by another 


ples into SWEET and SOUR would be much more 
definite; and much easier to be understood by the gen- 
erality of readers. 

As a beautifui fruit of good size and a great bearer, 
we can speak of the King of the Pippins in positive 
terms; but whether it will lose enough of its tartness 
in mellowing to become pleasant to our taste, is a 
question we are not prepared to answer. 





The Jonathan Apple 
Is another splendid variety. Our tree was planted out 
six years ago (a present from the late Judge Buel) and 
came into bearing very early; but it has produced no 
crop so fine as that of the present season. We would 
describe it as follows: 

Fruit middle size, inclining to oblong ovate, con- 
tracted towards the apex. Eye closed, in a deep 
narrow depression, Stem slender, about an inch long 
in a deep cavity. Skin white when im contact with 
a branch or Jeaf, but streaked and mottled with red in 
the shade, with dark crimson next to the sun. Flesh 





stratum of chaff and lime, succeeded by more apples, 
covered in the same manner until the vessel was filled. 
It was then headed up. 

It is well known to those who have been in the 
practice of burying apples in heaps, that the fruit 
comes o™t in the spring much fresher, and often better 
flavored than it does when kept in open bins in the 
cellar,—a part of the flavor in the latter case, doubtless 
evaporating. W. F. S.’s method has all the advan- 
tage of burying, with another which we will explain. 
When one apple among many in a bin, rots, the ad- 
joining ones are contaminated; and not unfrequently 
& mass of rottenness occurs, surrounded by much sound 
fruit. Now the use of the lime is to absorb the gasses 
generated by the putrefactive fermentation, and pre- 
vent such deaven from spreading. 

The quantity of lime necessary for this purpose is 
not great, and less than a quart for a barrel is deemed 
sufficient. 

It is not too late for our readers to profit by this 
method; and we would remind them that no casks but 
such as are perfectly sweet and clean should be used. 
Old salt barrels have the discredit of being particularly 
unfavorable to the keeping of apples. t 





The King of the Pippins. 

A few weeks ago, before we gathered in these ap- 
ples, the tree was a splendid object—one of the most 
s0 in our collection. When small, it was injured by 
the borer; and in consequence the fruit was inferior 
in size and quality; but it has now recovered and we 
have seen no apple that is more beautiful. 

The following description of it, is given in Lindley’s 
Guide to the Orchard and Fruit Garden: 

‘* Fruit above the middle size, inclining to oblong, 
broadest next the base; the outline tolerably free from 
angles, about two inches and a half deep, and three 
inches in diameter. Lye large, deep, in an even, very 
little plaited hollow. Stalé an inch long, slender, 
about half inserted in a funnel-shaped cavity. Skin 
smooth, pale orange yellow, generally tinged with red 
next the sun, and faintly streaked with the same color. 
Flesh yellowieh white, firm, breaking, very sweet, 

juicy, and highly flavored.” 

Lindley adds; “‘ A very beautiful dessert fruit in 
November and December. This very excellent apple 
was brought into notice by Mr. Kirke of Brompton. 
It is hardy, and a plentiful bearer.” 

Our apple agrees well with the description, except 
that instead of being ‘very sweet”’ it is decidedly 
acid. Most of our pomologists however, appear to 
make no distinction between sweet and sour apples; 
and not unTequently the juice is both * sweet’’ and 


white in some speciraens—yellowish in others, deli- 
cate, juicy, rich, subacid. 


Since writing the above, we have found the follow- 
ing account, copied into the second volume of the 
Genesee Farmer, which was doubtless written by 
Judge Buel, who did much to bring this variety into 
notice. 

‘The Jonathan, Philip Rick, or New Spitzen- 
burgh, is an apple of recent origin, supposed a seed- 
ling, from the town of Woodstock, Ulster county, of 
uncommon excellence for the dessert. Within a few 
days, some of these apples have been compared with 
the Spitzenburgh, Seek-no-further, Vandeveer, and 
other esteemed varietics, by several amateurs of fruits, 
and pronounced to be superior to any of them, as an 
eating apple. B. March 2, 1832.” t 





Scraps. - 
CONDENSED FROM EXCHANGE PAPERS. 

To IMPROVE EARLY RIPENING OF sEEDS. An ex- 
periment was made some years ago by James Freeman 
of Mass. to improve the early maturity of seeds. The 
case-knife bean was chosen,—the earliest selected for 
the next crop; *‘ by means of which, while the bean 
did not degenerate in quality, the ripening ot the seeds 
in five years was forwarded twenty-six days.’’ The 
first year they required 112 days to ripen;—the 2d, 
102;—the 3d, 90;--the 4th, 88;—the 5th, 86. 

THE IMPORTATION OF SiLK, into the United States, 
appears to be nearly double that of any other article, 
being, for the past year, to the amount of $23,949,357. 
How long before its manufacture in this country will 
clog the market? 

RaTs AND MICE, according to the experiments of 
the American Farmer, are easily destroyed as follows: 
--Take a salted herring, freed from bones, and mix it 
intimately with as much arsenic as will lie on the 
point of a small case knife; spread this on places re- 
sorted to by these animals, but not by young or grown 
children, (of which latter there are many,) and they 
will soon vanish. We would however caution our 
readers against using this remedy, where the poison 
might be scattered by the wandering of these animals, 
so as to be in danger of dving injury. 

Loudon says they may be destroyed by bird-lime, 
smeared round their holes, which will adhere to their 
sides, and make them scratch themselves, till they are 
scratched to death! ! 

Vatve or THE Rotter. Judge Hayes, of 8. Ber- 
wick, Me. says that his grass seed has never failed, 
where the ground was laid down with the Roller. 


Lareg Catves. The following are the names, 


**subacid ”’ as in Lindley’s description of the Borovit- ages, and weight, of nine Durham calves, furnished 
sky; or ‘‘saccharine”’ and ‘acid’ as in the Bald-| by Wm. Heyser of Springdale near Chambersburg, 


win according to Kenrick. This may be all correct; Pa., and from his imported bull Colossus, and cows 
gnd yet to our comprehension the classification of ap- | of Whittaker’s stock, 
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Lady Franklin, 19 days old, 250 Ibs, 
Napoleon, 21 66 262 
Flora, 9 weeks, 360 
Belina, 3 months, 460 
Dahlia, li « 


880 
Franklin Comet, 10 * &11 days, 936 
Three calves, at one hour old, weighed, 115, 199, 
and 125 lbs, 


Weicur or Grats. The legislature of Indiang 
has fixed the weight of a bushel of wheat at 60 |bs,, 
Rye 56 lbs., Corn 56 lbs., Barley 48 lbs., and Oats 33 
Ibs. 

Maxert Wurrzet axp Sucar Bert. A good 
hint. Soak the seed, and get them ahead as much as 
possible before sowing—which should be done on 
freshly stirred soil, and then they will get a start be- 
fore the weeds. 

Horses as Manure. Inthe city of Paris and envi. 
rons, there are 16,000 dead horses annually converted 
intomanure. Let it not be forgotten that animal ma- 
nure is the most powerful.* 


Lucerse. John Baker, in the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
states that after repeated experiments in cultivating 
lueerne, sowing it at different seasons, and on various 
soils, he hae abandoned it—in most cases, though sue- 
cessful for a time, his crops were entirely winter-killed, 
A deep light soil, and cultivation, may however en- 
sure suecess Experiments are needed. 

Docxine Horses. As an instanee of the injurious 
effect of thus mutilating this fine animal, it is. stated 
that an English gentleman had a fine hunting horse, 
that would carry his rider over a five-barred gate with 
ease; but the tail nature had given him, not being in 
fashion, he was nicked;—the result was, that when 
he got well, he could scarcely carry him over two 
bars. 

Incenurry. At the late fair of the Woreester Ag- 
rieultural Society, there was exhibited a box of shell 
work, displaying great skill, ‘‘ covered completely 
over with every variety of shells, arranged in the 
most tasteful order and elegance.’”” The committee 
did not have time to count these shells, but upona 
rough guess, they would state the number at about 
eleven thousand seven hundred and eighty-four. At 
the same fair, Charity King, till within a year a slave 
in Maryland, and now 73 years of age, exhibited a 
bed-quilt which was fevorably noticed by the commit- 
tee; and we decidedly think she showed superior judg- 
ment in the occupation of her time. 

SMOKING HAMS IN A PORK BARREL. A correspon- 
dent of the Farmers’ Cabinet prepares his hams as 
follows :—He inverts his barrel over a pan or kettle 
n which hard wood is burned seven or eight days, 
keeping water on the head of the barrel, to prevent 
drying. He then puts in two-hundred weight of 
hams, and pours upon them a pickle, made by mixing, 
boiling, and skimming, in‘a boiler, 6 gallons of water, 
12 Ibs. salt, 12 oz. saltpetre, and 2 quarts molasses. 
In one week he has ‘ well smoked ham, very tender, 
and of excellent flavor.’’ Will some of our readers 
try it—at least on a small scale? There appears no 
possibility of injuring the hams, and they can be smo- 
ked over again in a smoke house, if not done enough. 

Live. A farmer near Danville, Pa. raised 400 

bushels of wheat from a field, which, five years ago, 
produced only 30 bushels. During these five years he 
has spread 1500 bushels of lime upon the field. 
Mirx cows cteax. According to the observations 
of an accurate examiner, Dr. Schubler, the first drawn 
milk contains only 5, the second 8, and the fifth 17 per 
cent. of cream. Ke 





* To convert dead animals into manure, cover them with 
earth and lime ; the offensive effluvia will be retai 





the earth form very rich manure, 
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For the New Genesee Farmer. 
To the Farmers of Wayne County. 

Astranger travelling among us, would doubtless be 
gratified with the many evidences of prosperity which 
our county exhibits. He could not fail to remark the 
comfortable and even elegant appearance of our farm 
pouses, the rich and varied character of the soil, equal- 
ly removed from the rugged and broken surface of the 
eastern, and the flat and heavy loams of the western 
sections of the State. But suppose that he should 
proceed farther, and inquire into our modes of farm- 
ing; the products peracre; the quality of the stock 
we raise, and the accommodations we furnish them; 
the attention we bestow upon manures, with other 
similar questions,—would not candor oblige us to ad- 
mit that our wheat crop does not exceed fifteen bushels 
the acre, when good husbandry would secure at least 
thirty? that few farmers pay much attention to the 
size and shape of their animals, when it can be easily 
proved that a good made beast, will generally afford 
handsome profits, while the rearing of a bad one, is 
attended with almost certain loss? that many are 
found ready to agree stoutly against stabling, as tend- 
ing to the injury of their stock, when nothing is 
more evident than that this is demanded by the most 
rigid economy ? and that as to manures, our barn- 
yards are seldom constructed with reference to their 
reception or augmentation, when experience shows 
that neglect of this will inevitably bring ultimate 
ruin upon the cultivator ? 


If these be facts, and they cannot, I think be contro- 
verted,ought we not,as men regardful of our own inter- 
ests as well as those of the country at large, to take some 
decisive steps to improve our modes of farming 7— 
True, our lands in their virgin state, brought forth by 
handfuls, with but little labor bestowed; but that day 
has in most cases passed, and for us to pursue the 
same method on our deteriorated soil, would be little 
leas than absurd. 

Let us take warning by the example of the counties 
on the Hudson, which, though formerly fertile, were 
in many cases, by a course similar to our redu- 
ced to complete sterility; and their farmers have been 
obliged, by a laborious process, to renew that strength 
which hed been so wantonly destroyed. 

A small degree of effort on our part now, would be 
of incalculable advantage; but how shall that effort 
be directed? Chiefly, in my opinion, towards two 


objects. The first of these is the establishment of an 


efficient Agricultural Society. 


The benefits of such a society can scarcely be over- 
rated. Look at Scotland, fifty years since almost a 
waste; without fences, without buildings, without 
roads, and of course her people, in the general, mise- 
rably poor. Look at that country now—nowhere on 
the wide earti: is the standard of agriculture more el- 
evated,—her wilderness has truly become a fruitful 
field, and her deserts made to blossom as the. rose. 
Her farmers, though subject to the most enormous 
rents, are surrounded by comforts, and roads, good at 
all seasons of the year, traverse every section of the 
country, 

What has wrought this change? It is almost en- 
tirely owing to the efforts of the Higland Agricultural 
Society, aided somewhat by others. This Society, 
from a small beginning in 1784, is now able to offer 
to the community seventeen thousand dollars in pre- 
miums, q 

As a matter of course, their annual exhibitions 
show the finest cattle in the world; and their reporte 
state that where little wheat was formerly grown, vast 
quantities are annually raised—** three entire counties 
averaging fifty-one bushels to the acre’? Have we 
not here, brother farmers, sufficient encouragement to 

Ctive exertion ? 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL 


The second object to which we should direct our at- 
tention, is the general diffusion of information by 


means of agricultural papers. In the minds of many 
persons a foolish prejudice exists against these, as be- 
ing merely theoretical in their character. But the 
truth is, a good paper is chiefly the vehicle by which 
intelligent, practical, farmers communicate with each 
other. It is perfect nonsense to suppose that a man’s 
ideas are not as valuable when written, as when de- 
livered orally. The amount of information capable of 
thus being calculated, would be worth millions to our 
country. I donot exaggerate. Let me adduce asin- 
gle circumstance in proof. Western New York is sup- 
posed to have paid considerable attention to the con- 
struction of her ploughs. Jt was here the cast-iron 
plough was invented; but it has recently been found 
that the best ploughs sent from Rochester, to compete 
for the premium of the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, required double the force to draw them, as did 
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leave to make one suggestion; and that suggestion I 
would make not to, or at, such as never see or read 
the New Genesee Farmer; but to its subscribers, its 
friends, its patrons, and its readers. The plan, or 
suggestion, is as follows:—Let every subscriber of the 
first volume take one or two numbers to each of his 
neighbors, and request such neighbors to read them, 
and then return them and get one or two more. By 
this time they will become interested in their perusal, 
and one-half will subscribe for the paper without solic- 
itation. To those who are somewhat backward on 
the subject, just say to them, ‘‘ Pay me fifty cents and 
the paper shall be sent to you for one year; and if you 
will say, at the end of the year, that you have not re- 
ceived a greater advantage than the amount of the 
subscription, bring me the 12 numbers, in good order, 
and I will refund you the money.’ 

I make this suggestion, Gentlemen, because I have 
the most perfect confidence that it would succeed to 





those madein Boston! Let every farmer then in our 
country possess himself of a Prouty & Mears, or a 
Howard, plough, and what an amount of labor would 
be saved, and how much better the work would be 


provements will not readily become known, unless pa- 
pers devoted to the subject are widely circulated. 
All of these, within my acquaintance, are truly valua- 
ble; but I should do injustice to my own convictions 
if I did not particularly recommend the ‘‘ New Gen- 
xsrt Farmer;’’ which, from the number and ability 
of its editors, and most of its correspondents, and the 
happy union of scientific knowledge with practical 
skill, which its celumns exhibit, will bear honorable 
comparison with the best conducted journal of its 
kind. Not occupied with heavy and merely theoreti- 
cal articles, suited perhaps to another climate, its se- 
lections seem in general to be judiciously made, and 
adapted to our wants.—And then its price—only fifty 
cents!—the price of two bushels of apples. Why, 
the articles on fruit alone, from the pen of Davip 
Tuomas, are worth, to any farmer, the cost of a dozen 
subscriptions. Let each subscriber then induce his 
neighbor to take it. 

I hope that what I have written may not be attribu- 
ted to a dictorial spirit; but rather to a sincere wish 
for the promotion of our common benefit. 

WM. R. SMITH. 

Macedon, Nov. 27, 1840. 





A voice from ** Niagara.” 

The following letter deserves the particular atten- 
tion of the friends of agriculture; and we hope many 
of the readers of the New Genesee Farmer will take 
the advice of Mr. Parsons, whom we are happy to in- 
troduce to them as one with whom most of them have 
long felt acquainted by the borrowed name of ‘‘ Niac- 
ara.’ —Eds. 

Editors New Genesee Farmer: 

GeytLemEex—I am very highly gratified that “ it is 
now fairly proved, that the New Genesee Farmer can 
be sustained at a price wich places it within the reach 
of all.” And it is a fact which I most sincerely de- 
plore, that so small a proportion of our farmers avail 
themselves of the advantages to be derived from a pe- 
rusal of its pages; and to devise ways and means 
whereby this evil may be removed, has been a matter, 
with me, (and I have no doubt with many others, ) ot 
serious inquiry, and very deep solicitude. 

If we set forth the great comparative value of such 
a journal,—if we adduce ever so many reasons why 
such a periodical should be in the family of every far- 
mer in our widely extended country, the great majori- 
ty of them never see or read such representations, be- 
cause they do not take the paper. Now, what shall 
be done? In answer to this aucstion, I would beg 





the increase of your subscription list more than four 
fold. I have partially tried this plan, and I am deter- 
mined to make the experiment still further. And I 
do essure you that I very highly appreciate your useful 


performed. But a knowledge of this and other im- | journal; for I have received great advantages from it 


and its predecessor. From the very commencement 
of my farming operations, I have been in the habit of 
reading agricultural journals, and they have, in innu- 
merable instances, been a source of profit to me, as 
well as much rational enjoyment: andI hereby pledge 
to you my co-operation in the acomplishment of the 
most worthy object of your journal, so far as is consis- 
tent with my other avocations, both with my tongue 
and my pen, Yours truly, 
W. PARSONS. 

Thorn Hill, near Lockport, Nov. 1840. 





Wayne County Agricultural Society. 

By the following notice, copied from the Wayne 
Standard, we perceive that the friends of improve- 
ment in that rich county are not disposed to relax their 
efforts for the advancement of the great interests of 
agriculture. There are enough able and intelligent 
farmers in that county to sustain a society with great 
spirit and usefulness, if they would only give their 
minds to the subject, and unite their efforts. This 
we hope they will do, so that we inay have a good 
account of them next year. 

We believe there is now a more general disposition 
to make vigorous and united efforts for the advance- 
ment of agriculture in Western New York, than ever 
before existed; and we expect to have the pleasure of 
recording great things of Otp Grnesre next year. 

WAYNE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
A meeting of the Wayne County Agricultural So- 
ciety, was held, pursuant to public notice, at the house 
of V. G. Barney, in Newark, on Wednesday, the 
15th of November, when an election of officers of the 
Society took place, which resulted in the selection of 
the following gentlemen;— 

SAMUEL HECOX, President, 

HAMILTON ROGERS, Ist. V. President, 

HARVY MALLORY, 2d. V. President, 

DAVID M. KEELER, Secretary, 

REUBEN H. FOSTER, Corresponding See, 

JOSEPH A MILLER, Treasurer. 


SAMUEL E. ion, Sidies Gam. 


A. L. BEAUMONT, mitten 


CULLEN FOSTER, 


Esson Brackmar and Joun M. Hottey were ap- 
pointed delegates to the State Agricultural Society, to 
be held at Albany, in January next. 

The Premiums awarded at the Fair, were paid to 
such as were present and entitled to receive the same. 

Resolved, That the next annual election of Bfficet® 
take place on the day of the next Annual Fair. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the President and Secretary, and published 
in the Wayne Standard, in the other county papers, 
and in the Cultivator and New Genesee Farmer. 

SAMUEL HECOX, Pres’t. 





Davey M. Keeven, Se’y. 
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From the Mayville Sentinel. 


Chautauque Agricultural Fair. 

The Annual Fair and Cattle Show of the Chau- 
tanque County Agricultural Society, was held in this 
village, on the 14th and 15th days of October, which 
the press of political matters would not permit us to 
notice at the time. The quality of the animals would 
fully sustain the reputation which the county has ac- 
quired abroad for the excellence of her stock. The 
domestic manufactures, though not as numerous as 
might be wished, would still reflect much credit to the 
contributors. Some nice cheeses were exhibiied, 
which shows that that branch of domestic industry at 
least, is understood here, indicating no inconsiderable 
source of wealth to the country at no very distant pe- 
riod. Some fine specimens of sewing silk, manufac- 
tured in Portland, were quite creditable to those enga- 
ged in the enterprise, and we cannot but hope that 
these are but the commencement of successful efforts 
to supply ourselves with silk, independent of foreign 
labor. 

On the whole, the Fair was creditable to the enter- 
prising farmers of Chantauque, considering that it 
was the first time that premiums have been offered, 
and we doubt not that they will be convinced by this 
effort, that an excellent agricultural society may be 
kept up in this county, which shall be eminently use- 
ful in promoting their peculiar welfare and interests. 
The interest of their meetings would be much promo- 
ted, if they had an intelligent agriculturist to deliver 
an address before them. 

On the first day, which was devoted to the settle- 
ment of accounts and the election of officers, the fol- 
lowing persons were chosen officers for the ensuing 
year:— 

THOMAS B. CAMPBELL, President. 


Joun Mitier, 
S. W. Homes, 
Apizan Ciark, 
JosePH Pratt, 
E. P. Urnam, Secretary. 
JepepiAn Tracy, Treasurer. 


Joun Miter, Awarding Committee 

Asian Ciark, on 

E, P. Upuam, Domestic Animals. 

Janez Burrows, ) Awarding Committee 

R. F. Fenton, on 

S. W. Hoimes, ) Domestic Manufactures. 

The Committee on Domestic Animals awarded to 
the following persons, the premiums set opposite to 
their names, viz: 


Vice Presidents. 


To Darius Knapp, for the best Bull, $10 00 
John West, for second best do. 6 00 
R. F. Fenton, best Stud Horee, 10 00 
Charles Forsyth, best Mare and Colt, 6 00 
Samson Vincent, best Boar, 5 00 
Joseph Fratt, second best do., 3 00 
Charles W. Nason, best Sow, 5 00 
T. B. Campbell, second best do., 3 00 
Charles W. Nason, for 10 best Ewer, 5 00 
Wm. Prendergast 2d, for best Cow, 5 00 
David Morris, second best do., 3 00 
Joshua Burch, best yoke of Oxen, 10 00 
Jabez Burrows, second best do., 5 00 
David Morris, best Buck, 5 00 
J. R. Tracy, second best do., 3 00 


The Committee on Domestic Manufactures award- 
ed the following premiums, viz:— “ 


To John S. Coon, for best samples of Stew- 


ing Silk, $3 00 
John West, best sample Butter, 3 00 
Wm. Smith, best sample Fulled Cloth, ” 5 00 
Abijah Cook, second best do., 3 00 
N. Thumb, best table Linen, 5 00 
S. W. Baker, best Cheese. 3 00 





Agricultural Papers. 

Many have conceived erroneous notions as to the 
true character and functions of an Agricultural paper. 
** Will it learn me to work 2’’ once asked, in derision, 
a very tolerable farmer in our presence. It will not 
learn you to love to work, we responded; pgither will 
it wrwre you to work, or enable you to etal it, if you 
are@verse Or unaccustomed to it, But a well con- 
ducted agricultural paper is very certain to present you 
facts by which, if youread and understand them, you 
are enabled to work to the greatest possible advantage 
thereby economizing your time and labor with inerea- 
sed profits. 

Will it learn me to plough? asks another. It will 
not learn you to hold the handles of the plough, or to 


have already Jearned; but it will place in your hands 
models of the best ploughs, and it will present you 
with the experience of the best practical farmers as to 
the depth and manner of ploughing the various crops 
and soils, the time and weather when admissible, 
&e. &e. 

Will it learn me to make corn? asks another.— 
How to do this you perhaps already know; but it will 
also inform you that there are many other crops, more 
or less profitable than corn, how to cultivate which, to 
the best advantage, perhaps you do not know. It will 
present you with the results of experiments and the 
mode of culture of the best practical farmers with ev- 
ery variety of crops—and leave you to judge of their 
relative profit, and to your own election as to whether 
you will make corn or carrots, cotton or multicaulis, 
millet,or mangel wurtzel, hay, hemp, or live stock, or 
all together. 

A good agricultural paper, contributed to by practi- 
cal and scientific farmers, will be of service to you in 
so many points of view, that we are at a loss to know 
where to begin to enumerate them. It is a storehouse 
of agricultural knowledge, from which the best of far- 
mers may always draw something new and servicea- 
ble. For its contents are made up of the best opinions 





and best practices, the best results of the most careful 
observations and accurate experiments of all the best 
farmers of the world combined. 

The leading object, indeed, in the publication of an 
agricultural paper, is to afford to farmers a common 
medium through which to impart and receive instruc- 
tion. The opinions of the editor are of course enti- 
tled to no more weight than the opinions of any one 
contributor of equal merit, and they should occupy no 
more space than will barely serve to communicate his 
practical knowledge (let it be great or little) and the 
practical knowledge of others of which he is posses- 
sed, by a course of reading or otherwise. 

Agriculture, including ellits branches and ramifica- 
tions, is not only a science, but in our view of it, a 
science not less difficult completely to master than 
what are termed the learned protessions. Like all 
other sciences, it is constantly illuminated with new 
lights and improvements. There are few, very few, 
who have attained that perfection in it, which places 
them beyond the reach of being taught. But of the 
mass of farmers, we know of many who have reached 
great proficiency in particular branches of culture, 
who have yet much to learn in others. 

In the columns of our agricultural journals, they all 
meet and compare ideas, facts, and practices. Itis the 
medium through which they are all improved, whilst, 
at the same time, they all impart instruction to their 
fellow men. 


The practical farmers learn through this medium, 
that there is a great variety of soils, each more or less 
specially adapted to certain species, and each more or 
less unsuited to certain other species of vegetable pro- 
ducts. He learns through its geological descriptions, 
to what class of soils his lands belong, and through its 
chemical essays, how to analyze them for him- 
self. Through the same sources, he is made ac- 
quainted with the chemical and other actions of the 
various manures, and learns what manures his particu- 
lar soil requires, and how to apply them. Through 
this medium, he meets with all the improvements in 
the various implements of husbandry; with all the 
newly discovered modes of destroying the various 
predatory insects that prey upon his crops; with all 
the most approved remedies for diseases which beset 
and destroy the live stock, &c. &c. &c. In short, 
the farmer finds, in such a vehicle of farming intelli- 
gence, every thing that pertains to strict agricultural 
economy, to enumerate all the points of which, would 
require volumes. We have only glanced at a few of 
them here, in the hope that the aid of the more judi- 
cious, capable, and reflecting, among our patrons will 
be given to a future and more detailed statement and 
illustration of the principles of this invaluable science. 
And we would here mention this as a leading object of 
the agricultueal journals of the day—to arouse the ca- 
pablefew to the point of diffusing throughout the great 
mass of farmers the existing knowledge now in their 
keeping, and of illustrating ‘‘ the benefita, both public 
and private, which must result from reducing it gene- 
rally to practice.”” To this we will only append the 
forcible and just remark of the late Judge Emmerson, 
that ‘‘ while they are among the cheapest periodicals 
of the day, no farmer of common intelligence can pe- 
ruse an agricu'tural paper, conducted with ordinary 
ability, without being actually benefitted, even in a 
pecuniary point of view, to an amount atleast ten fold 
grenter than the price of hie subscription.’’—Southern 





work in the furrow—these things, it is presuined, you 
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High Wages and Taxation. 


Mr. Eptror—I have read with very great pleasure, 
in the pages of the Cabinet, the excellent address de. 
livered by the President of the Philadelphia Agricul. 
tural Society, at their late exhibition, and cannot but 
envy those who were able to be present at such “a 
feast of fat things. His view of the question of high 
wages is, I am convinced, correct, and the declaration 
of the late Mr. Geo. Walker, that his farm-work wag 
done twenty per cent. cheaper in this country than in 
England,” is only corroborative of what I have heard 
ihat gentleman say, ‘‘ I need only to be informed what 
is the rate of wages in any country, te enable me to 
form a correct estimate of its prosperity and happiness, 
these being always in exact proportion, whether high 
or low.”’ And it is proverbial, that where low wages 
are, there are poverty and discontent—witness the pre- 
sent state of England and the whole continent of Eu- 
rope—these being the causes of that stream of emi- 
gration which is ever pressing towards our shores. 

The President’s estimate of the difference in the 
value of land in this country and in England, is cor- 
rect, as is also the difference in the rate of taxation, if 
it be confined to direct taxation, while the indirect im. 
post which falls upon every thing that can be seen, 
felt, and understood, soon swells the amount far be- 
yond the limit which he has assigned to it; for after 
‘* the tax-gatherer and tything-man have made their 
appearance and taken from the farmer fifty-three per 
cent. upon his rent,’’ then comes domestic taxation, 
which, silently and imperceptibly, robs him of a great 
portion of the means of his existence, and renders 
him incapable of paying to his laborers more than is 
sufficient to procure them a bare subsistence; and 
were it not that labor is obtained there at about one- 
third part of its value, the farmer would not be able to 
subsist at all. No one inthis country can conceive to 
what an extent taxation is carried in England; were 
they not indeed,a ** nation of shopkeepers,’’ they must 
long since have sunk under it; their industry and per- 
severance have alone supported them. 


The following sentiment in the President’s address, 
does him honor—may he long live to witness its truth 
and justness, and rejoice in his country’s welfare and 
prosperity! ‘ Depend upon it,’”’ says he, ‘ there is 
no surer sign of national prosperity than bigh wages; 
and God grant that fora many long year it may be 
the lot of our countrymen, who subsist by the labor 
of their hands, to work well, to be paid well, and to 
live well. 

But I must copy from an English publication, * the 
following delicious morsel on the ‘‘ Universality of 
Taxation;” it is sufficient to convince every one of 
the preference due to this country over all others in 
the world; but it ought, at the came time, to operate 
asa warning to ushow we indulge ina too great fond- 
ness for *‘ national glory,’’ a sin, by which all the old 
governments of Europe have been reduced to a stete 
of poverty and confusion, and which will, in the end, 
prove the ruin of many of them. 


‘* Wecan inform Brother Jonathan what are the in- 
evitable consequences of being too fond of glory:— 
Taxes upon every article which enters the mouth or 
covers the back, or ia placed under the foot—taxes 
upon every thing which is pleasant to see, hear, feel, 
smell or taste—taxes upon warmth, light and locomo- 
tion—taxes on every thing on earth, and in the waters 
under the earth—on every thing that comes trom 4- 
broad, or is grown at home—taxes on the raw materi- 
al, and on every fresh value that is added to it by the 
industry of man—taxes on the sauce which pampers 
man’s appetite, and on the drug which restores him to 
health—on the ermine which decorates the judge, and 
on the rope which hangs the criminal !—on the poor 
man’ssalt, and the rich man’s spice— on the brass nails 
of the coffin, and the ribons of the bride—at bed or 
board, couchant or levant, we must pay. The 
school-boy whips his taxed top—the beardless youth 
manages his taxed horse with his taxed bridle, on @ 
taxed road :—and the dying Englishman, pouring bis 
medicine, which has paid seven per cent., into a silver 
spoon, which has paid fifteen per cent , flings himeel 
back upon his chintz bed, which has paid twenty-two 
per cent.—and expires in the arms of a taxed apothe- 
cary, who has paid a license of one hundred pounds 
sterling, for the privilege of practising his calling !— 
His whole property is then immediately taxed from two 
to ten per cent.; and, besides the probate, large fees 
are demanded for burying him in the Chancel; his 
virtues are handed down to posterity upon taxed mer- 
ble, and he is at length gathered to his fathers—to be 
taxed no more !’’—Farmers’ Cabinet. . 











* Sydney Smith’s Work:, 8 vo. 1839. 
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No. 12. 


Protection of Cattlee 
KINDNESS TO ANIMALS IS A CHRISTIAN DUTY. 

Cattle whose bellies are kept well filed, have an ac- 
tive, vigorous circulation of the blood, which keeps 
them warm during the inclement winter season, pro- 
yided they have aceess to an open shed to protect them 
from wet. It is much to be regretted, that so many 
parn-yards are destitute of open sheds, to furnish pro- 
tection to cattle. Those animals which are furnished 
with warm stables during the night, suffer much 
more from want of protection from wet during the 
day-time, than if they were exposed night and day to 
the elements. An advantage of no trifling amount 
also, arises from open sheds in a barn yard protecting 
the manure under them from being bleached by rains, 
which depreciates its value one half. An accurate 
experiment has been made by an intelligent farmer 
on this subject, which resulted in proving that one 
joad of manure which was protected in this manner, 
goes as far as two loads which had lain exposed to all 
the rains of the season. A rough shed costs but a 
small sum, and it matters not how cheap and rough it 
js made, so that stock can be kept dry under it. 

Try it; go to work and erect one yet, before win- 
ter; it can be done in a day or two, ata very incon- 
siderable outlay, and it will pay for itself, with a hun. 
dred per cent. profit, before this time twelvemonth. 

Have you water in your barn-yard for your stock, or 
do you permit your cattle to wander abroad for several 
hours every day, in pursuit of it elsewhere? If you 
have not, turn to page 314, Vol. 4, Farmer’s Cabinet, 
and read, ‘‘A penny saved, is two pence earned,”’ 
&c., then think and act, without a day’s delay, if you 
desire to thrive. But if you don’t wish to improve 
your condition, goon in the old way, and let your 
stock get drink where they can find it, and drop their 
manure where it will be a nuisance rather than a benefit, 
for this is the plan pursued by all careless, lazy farm- 
ers; and they are uniformly rewarded according to 
their works. —Far. Cabinet. AGRICOLL 





The Hessian Fly. 


Dear Srr—I have this day finished a work which 
I never did before, and [ hope may never be under the 
necessity of doing again. What your correspondents, 
“Vir,”’ and ‘* Edmund Cross,’’ as well as yourself, 
may think of the operation, I do not know. It is noth- 
ing more or less than this: A few days ago I started my 
teams and ploughs into a wheatfield, which had a 
most flourishing and promising appearance to a super- 
ficial observer. The wheat was sown on the 15th of 
September, but; owing to the dry season, it did not 
make as much progress as it sometimes does in the 
same length of time, yet, it was the best field, to ap- 
pearance, in the neighborhood. Every person that 
passed along the turnpikes would stop, and enquire 
the reason of so unusual an occurrence, as ploughing 
upa fine wheatfield. Some think me mad; some ad- 
vise one thing, and some another; all would beg of 
me to leave, at least, a part unturned, to convince me, 


. as they think, of my folly—but all to no purpose—be- 


cause, had I left a part standing, this would have been 
a nursery for the fly to stock the whole field again in 
the spring. 

Now the cause of all this mischief is the fly—the 
fy. Nota plant or sprout could I find in the field, 
but what had from two, toa dozen, or more, of nits, 
or eggs, atthe root; and, I am confident, that hence- 
forth the wheat would have been getting less, and the 
weeds inore, until the whole would have been nothing 
but a mass of rank weeds—an eye sore—that I dread- 
ed to look upon. I have, however, some eatisfaction 
in burying such a mass of corruption, and, if the sea- 
son is favorable, hope to reap a better crop than if I 
had left the first remaining. This wheat was at- 
tacked by the fly as soon as up, and was certainly not 
diseased at that time, and, in fact, did not show symp- 
toms of disease, above ground, at the time I ploughed 
itunder. The fact is, if the season is favorable to the 
fly, and unfavorable to the wheat, attack it they will, 
no matter what kind of a soil, or how the soil has 
been cultivated. When the soil is highly manured, 
either with dung or lime, or both, it sometimes out- 
grows the fly, and they do very little damage; but if 
the wheat is kept back, as your correspondents say, to 
harden it, the fly has the advantage. Fortunately, the 
samples of wheat you sent me, with ten others, re- 
ceived from Boston, I did not sow until after the frost 
(22d September) and theee are all clear of fly, as yet. 
Iam afraid the 4y wili do much damage this fall and 
next spring: I see it in other fields besides my own. 
Respectfully, 

October 23, 1840. 
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A Hen House. come mere theorisers, and the victims of ruinous ex- 
A hen-house should be a building for that purpose | periments. What! doesa man lose his own common 


exclusively; and for the accommodation of fifty hens 
and their progeny, in size about 10 by 12 feet, and 7 
to 8 feet height of walls; with a door in the centre of 
the south or east end, made to shut as close as the doors 
of our dwellings; and a small aperture near the door, 
about 8 by 10 inches, and 2 feet from the ground, for 
the admission of the fowls. In each gable end, a 
window hole 18 by 30 inches, with a lattice, so as to 
exclude ravenous birds, and a shutter inside to be clo- 
sed tight in winter, but to be kept open in the sum- 
mer for the purpose of ventilation. The inside of the 
house should be plastered and white-washed as tho- 
roughly as a farmer’s kitchen. There must be no 
ground floor, but a tight floor on three sides, 3 feet 
wide, and well joined to the wall, about 4 feet from 
the ground. Above the floor place the roosts, two on 
each side, the outer onc 12 inches from the wall, the 
other 15 inches from that. The roosts, if practicable, 
should be sassafras poles with the bark on, as this wood 
is found to be a slow conductor of heat, and is thought 
to be less liable to be infested with lice than most oth- 
er kinds of timber, owing to its peculiar aromatic 
smell. Under the floor, place a row of boxes for nests 
2} feet from the ground. The boxes to be 10 by 12 
inches, and 6 or 7 inches decp. In the bottom of the 

boxes put } of an inch of fine lime or ashes, then fill 

nearly full with fine straw. The interior of the house, 

should be thoroughly cleaned and white-washed early 

in the spring, and the ground well covered with slack- 

ed lime or ashes. In cold weather, puta little fine 

straw on the ground. If at any time the house be- 

comes infested with lice, clean and white-wash as be- 
fore directed. On the ground place your feed boxes, 
which should not be very deep, but of sufficient capa- 
city to hold half a bushel each, and keep them well 
supplied, the year round, with corn, buckwheat and 
oats, or other kinds of gra‘n, having one box for lime 
and gravel in the winter. I am satisfied that whoev- 
er will adopt the above plan and regulations, will soon 
find themselves well paid for the expense. —Alb. Cul- 
tivator. . of N, 





Farms in England. 


Nine-tenths of the cultivated lands of Great Britain 
are leased to tenants, who pay from two to five pounds 
sterling per acre, annual rent. Now admitting taxes 
and labor and other expenses to be no higher here than 
they are there, it will at once be seen that our common 
cultivation will no where do much more than pay the 
price of rent; but by superior productiveness, occa- 
sioned by superior cultivation, the British farmer is 
not only enabled to pay rents and taxes; finding every 
thing for husbandry, and all articles put upon the 
ground, and all utensils by which the ground is work- 
ed; but he obtains also, wealth from the pursuit of his 
calling. 

Murwen stated the produce of an English tarm of 
894 acres, in the year 1811, to be £8,578—equal to 
$38,000. On this ground were carried, in that year, 
the almost incredible quantity of 13,746 one-horse 
cart loads of manure, and in the next year 10,250 
more! Suppose the rent of this farm to be twelve 
dollars an acre, the expense of manure and its applica- 
tion twelve dollars more, and the intérest on outlay, 
taxes, and additional labor of cultivation, &c., twelve 
dollars more; still there will be left, as profit, ten dol- 
lars an acre; leaving a clear gain of about ten thou- 
sand dollars to the tenant. 

A hay-farm, near London, of 160 acres, was rented 
for twelve dollars an acre, or 1920 dollars a year: the 
tenant commenced with a great outlay for manure—an 
outlay which would here be considered at least equal 
to the value of the land before it was manured; a 
large outlay for farming implements, and for accom- 
modations and wages for laborers; and yet be has con- 
stantly been accumulating riches from this farm, after 
paying all expenses.—Monthly Visitor. 





Book Farming. 


Do the words produce asneer! Be that as it may 
—the thing, or what is often stigmatized as that thing, 
is not contemptible. For, what is it? Not an at- 
tempt to comply with the advice and copy the exam- 
ple of every one who furnishes an article for an agri- 
cultural journal ; not the adoption of every method of 
husbandry that is recommended in print; nota de- 
parture from all the neages of our fathers and neigh- 
bors; nota preference of the theories contained in 
books, to the results of experience. No! I pity the 
stupidity of the man who thinks that if we use books, 
we must close our eyes against the light that is beam- 





ing upon us from other sources ; or that we must be- 
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sense, his prudence and his judgment, whenever he 
takes up an agricultural paper, or opens a book upon 
husbandry 1 Cannot ene make himeelf acquainted 
with the doings of others, without losing his power to 
judge whether it would be well for him, in his eireum- 
stances, to copy their examples? Our brains are not 
so weak as this. The knowledge acquired from books 
does not make us all mad. But if it did, there would 
be more zest end true enjoyment in the learned mad- 
man’s couree, than in that of him who has learned out, 
and who thinks that books cannot make him wiser, 

I ask what book-farmingis? Common book-farming 

is, learning by means of books, new facts, opinions, 

results of experiments, modes of operation, and the 

using such parteof the information as can be turned to 

profitable account in our_individuai situations. 1f this 

be folly, we are content to be called fools. An agri- 

cultural paper will be worth to you every month, if 
not every week, more than its annual cost.—Mr. Put- 

nam’s Address. 





Prepare for next year. 


There are causes at work, which will by another 
year materially advance prices, particularly of bread- 
stuffs and other provisions. It is the part of true wis- 
dom to be in reudiness to make the most of good for- 
tune. It is a vexation to have one’s dish wrong side 
up when it rains pottage. This fall let farmers make 
ample calculations and preparations for extensive sow- 
ing and planting nextspring. Turn over sward land 
with the plough before the winter froste set in. The 
action of frost upon the inverted soil is excellent; and 
besides, what work of this sort is done in Autumn is 
so much gained upon the labors of Spring, when every 
thing must be doneinahurry. As to wheat, we think 
there is reason to hope and believe that the worst days 
of the weevil’s depredations are over. The past sea- 
son was less disturbed by these vermin than the pre- 
ceding. It may be we shall see and hear but little of 
them the next year. Such scourges are, in the provi- 
dence of God, seldom perpetual. At any rate, lei us 
doour duty, and trust to Him for good results, If 
we do not sow, it is certain we shall not reap. 

There is no danger of planting too many potatoes. 
If raised in locations too far for market, they may most i 
profitably be consumed by hogs, neat cattle, sheep and 
horses, and they will pay for themselves well thus in- 
vested. In towns near the seaboard or rivers, where 
vessels can come, they will always command market; 
for Maine potatoes are so much better than those raised 
west and south, that vessels will always visit us to 
take cargoes of them to Boston, New York, New Or- 
leans and all along shore. The raising of potatoes at 
25 cents per bushel, which is about the average in our 
market towns, is as profitable a bueiness as our farmers 
can go into. 

We must, too, prepare largely for corn. Say what 
you will aboutit, this isan excellent crop—not perhaps 
to sell, but to consume at home. And as for the old © 
idea that Maine: is no place to raice corn,—this is all 
moonshine. It is as sure as most other crops. It is 
well to depend upon some early variety, so as to make 
sure ina bad season. We know of some early sorts, 
which produce long and large ears of heavy corn. 
They were originally brought from Canada, and have 
attained a large growth and become acclimated by long 
culture in this latitude. 

The Tree Corn. We are satisfied that this wii! 
yield more than other sorts; but ordinarily it is too late 
for our climate, and exhausts the soil too much by its 
exuberant growth. Last year, which was a dark sea- 
son, it did not have a fair chance, and but little of it 
ripened hereabouts ; but that which we planted this 
year was fully ripe long before we had any frost.-- 
Maine Cultivator. 











“¢ Keep Moving.’’—Throughout all nature, want of 
motion indicates weakness, corruption, inanimation, 
and death. Trenk, in his damp prison, leaped about 
like a lion, in his fetters of seventy pounds weight, in 
order to preserve his health; and an illustrious physi- 
cian observes, ‘‘I know not which is most necessary 
to the support of the human frame, food or motion.”’ 
Were the exercise of the body attended to in a corres- 
ponding degree with that of the mind, men of great 
learning would be more healthy and vigorous—of more 
general talents—of ampler practical knowledge—more 
happy in their domestic lives—more enterprising, and 
more attached to their d' yas men. The highest im- 
provement of the mind, without bodily health, can 
never present any thing more than half a human be- 
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A Letter of Encouragement. 
FROM WM. GARBUTT. 


A consciousness of doing good, and the approba- 
tion of those whom we esteem, will always be consid- 
ered, by us, no small reward,—consequently the fol- 
lowing letter afforded us much gratification. Mr. 
Garsorr has long been well known in this section of 
country, as one of the warmest friends of improve- 
ment, and was for a number of years President of the 
Monroe County Agricultural Society. We hope his 
advice and example will stimulate others to put forth 
new efforts in the cause, especially in old Monro, 
who is far behind what she ought to be in the march of 
agricultural improvement.—Ebs, 

Editors New Genesee Farmer: 

GentLemen—The present month will complete 
your editorial labors for the year; and I cannot let the 
occasion pass, without offering you a word of encou- 
ragement, It is not probable that you have thus far 
received any pecuniary reward for your labors; but if 
the forwarding of useful improvements, the advancing 
of agriculture, and the elevation of the cultivators of 
the soil, affords you any satisfaction, (as I know it 


THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 





It is much to be feared that this state of things is 
chiefly owing to the apathy of the farmers them- 
sélves. I was assured lately, by a gentleman, 
who, when in the Legislature, was deeply engaged 
for the promotion of Agriculture, that he found no dif- 
ficulty in bringing the professional members, the m~.. 
chanics and tradesmen, to his views, but the far mers 
always ‘smelt a rat;’’ they ** would never drain the 
treasury in support of such visionary projects.”? This 
is certainly humiliating, and should #rov.se every in- 
telligent mind to a serious consid-.ration of the evils 
which necessarily result from & :nding those to repre- 
sent us who are chiefly reco’ .mended by their strong 
devotion to the interests of party. 

I was much gratified ir. reading this evening an &¢- 
count of the proceedings of the Philadelphia Agricul- 
tural Society, the usefu',ness of which has been mate- 
rially increased by lit,eral donations from the State. 

Why isit that b'ard and rocky Massachusetts is de- 
cidedly taking ’ne lead in whatever relates to the pro- 
ductions of th ¢ earth? A few years ago, it was thought 
that her et and sterile hill sides could produce little 
beside, » scanty crop of rye or corn; now the culture 
of -wheat is rapidly increasing. Their agricultural 





does,) then surely you have much reason to be grati- 
ficd with the results of the past year. But this is not 
sufficient,—I sincerely hope that your subscript’ on 
list for the coming year will be greatly incteared, so 
as not only to afford you a compensatio",, but so that 
the beneficial influence of the pape‘r will be exerted 
upon the great mass of farmers in our land. The 
New Genesee Farmer ought to be taken by every 
cultivator of the soil, and every well wisher of agri- 
culture, especially in Western New York—‘‘Otp 
Gevesez.”” The cost is 20 trifling, that no one can 
refuse to subscribe on account of the expense; and I am 
confident that nothing is wanting but a little prompt 
effort on the part of the friends of the cause, to double 
your subscription in this section of country within 
two months. I obtained some subscribers for you 
last year, and I intend to double the number for the 
coming year. Let every friend and reader of the pa- 
per do the same, and the work will be done, and well 
done. I intend to have the Farmer sent to a number 
of my friends who are not subscribers. I think I can- 
not make them a better ‘‘ New Year’s present.”’ 
Sincerely Yours, W. GARBUTT. 
Wheatland, Nov. 25, 1840. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Legislative aid to Agriculture. 

Really it is too bad that the wants of the farming 
portion of community, should be so much neglected 
by those who profess to represent us at Albany. The 
scheming politician and speculating tradesman, may 
have every desire gratified; but the farmer, boasting 
of being the originator of most of the substantial com- 
forts, and the real wealth of the country, must plod 
on without any assistance. Railroads and canals 
must traverse every section of the country; colleges 
and high schools receive their share of the Literature 
Fund; and the claims of the merchant receive special 
attention—and this is well—but when has a single 
dollar been applied to advance the particular interests 
of that class of community, without which railroads 
would be but splendid theories, schools would Jan- 
guish for want of support, and the merchant soon be 
compelled to substitute the spade for the ledger? 
Why is iteo? Not surely because aid is not needed, 
or would not be highly beneficial. That man must 
be an ignorant ramus, as Sargent says, who does not 
see at a glance that a profuse liberality in this particu- 
Jar would be rigid economy; that one dollar taken 
from the treasury and judiciously expended for this 
object, would goon return to it in company with ten 
ethere. 


‘implements are far superior to ours, particularly 
their ploughs, their experiments on which, if pub- 
lished in the ** New Genesee Farmer,”’ will afford us 
unpleasant proof that half our strength in this impor- 
tant operation has been thrownaway. This state of 
things has doubtless been produced chiefly by the ex- 
ertions of the State and county agricultural Societies, 
which, under the patronage of the government, are 
able to offer the most liberal premiums. 

If New York would, like Massachusetts, support 
an ‘¢ Agricultural Commissioner,’’ it would be worth 
more to the State than all the Bank Commissioners 
that ever existed. I sincerely hope that our different 
societies will take some decisive steps in the matter. 
Petitions should be circulated; they should express 
definitely what we want; and if I might be permitted 
to suggest, I would say, ask in the first place, for the 
appointment of a Commissioner paid by the Legisla- 
ture, whose business it shall be to traverse the State, 
collecting information, and holding meetings; next 
ask for a sum of money, not less than two hundred 
dollars for each member of Assembly, to be paid to 
each county society. With these aids alone, in my 
opinion, the products of our State would in five years 
be doubled. W. R. SMITH. 

Macedon, Nov. 27, 1840. 





“The People’s Colleges.’? 

This is the namc—the appropriate name—bestowed 
upon our Common Schools by one of our eminent 
statesmen. The Common Schools are emphatically 
the ‘‘ People’s Colleges’’—the seminaries, good or 
bad, where the vast majority of the citizens of this 
great Republic are and ever must be educated. In 
view of this important fact—in considering the im- 
mense influence which the common schools must al- 
ways exert on the people of this Republic and the 
improvement of mankind—who is there, with the 
heart of a Patriot or a Christian, that can refrain from 
contributing his or her influence in extending the 
beneficial influences of those invaluable institutions ? 
And yet—we confess it with deep regret—how few, 
how very few, are there among us, who manifest, by 
their acts, any adequate degree of interest in the all- 
important subject—the subject of Epucation—a sub- 
ject which lies at the basis of morals, and patriotism, 
and happiness—a subject which concerns most sol- 
emnly the temporal and eternal relations of mankind ! 
We are led to these remarks by a communication 
received from a valued friend, (E. B, Parker, ) whose 


common schools. While we concur most cordially 
in his ‘hilanthropic suggestions, we are happy to have 
it in our power to correct an error into which he has 
frjlen. There is now a paper ** devoted exclusively to 
the interests of Common Schools in Weatern New 
York.” The ‘District School Journal,” recently 
commenced at Geneva by Francis Dwiaur, (pub. 
lished monthly, at only 50 cents per annum, ) is estab. 
lished, as its name indicates, to promote the greg 
cause towards which our friend Parxker is endeayor. 
ing to arouse attention in the communication above 
mentioned, which we have taken the liberty to send 
to Mr. Dwight for insertion in his valuable publica. 
tion. 

While we commend this * School Journal” to the 
energetic support of every man and woman who wl. 
ues the prosperity of our Seminaries, and hope that 
that publication may find its way to the hands of thou. 
sands of families throughout city and country, we 
cannot forbear from occasionally throwing some hints 
into the ‘¢ Genesee Farmer,”’ designed to promote the 
same great and good cause, without wishing to en. 
croach on the peculiar province of that publication, or 
to change to any extent the agricultural character of 
our own work. I¢ will afford us much happiness to 
assist in arousing a proper teeling on this matter, 
among the Agriculturists of ovr own highly-favored 
land. The welfare of Acricutrure cannot be more 
essentially aided than by the spread of knowledge 
through the medium of Common Schools. Talk as 
warmly as we may about the culture of the soil, that 
culture will be comparatively slow of progress if un- 
accompanied by improvement of the ‘+ immortal 
mind.”” [The Winter, which ia now eommene. 
ing, offers leisure and opportunity for mental cultivs. 
tion, which we fervently hope will be thoroughly im. 
proved.” Fy 

We may add, in conclusion, that we design to de. 
vote a small space in each number of the ‘ Farmer,” 
to matters connected with the improvement of our 
Common Schools and Seminaries generally. 0, 


Preserving Hams. 

Messrs. Eprrors.—There are various opinions in 
the world respecting the best method of preserving 
hams, and although my mode may not be the best in 
the world, it is one which I have long practised with 
very good success, and may be of service to some of 
your readers, 

My recipe for making brine :— 

For each 100 lbs. of hams, take 8 Ibs. of salt, 4 gal-. 
lons of water, 1 quart of molasses, and 2 ounces of 
salt petre; mix well together. 

After remaining in the brine from ten to twelve 
weeks, they will be fit for smoking. Wash them 
clean before hanging them in the emokehouse. Some 
farmers burn maple chips, and others saw-dust, to cre- 
ate smoke, but I believe the majority agree with me 
that corn cobs are the best material for this purpose. 
The smokehouse should not be perfectly tight, a it 
will cause the hams to sweat and injure their flavor. 
After being smoked about four weeks, the hams should 
be taken out, and those intended for summer use 8eW- 
ed up in cheap cotton sacks, and hung in a cool place 
till wanted. 

Hams preserved in this way will have « better fit- 
vor and keep longer than in any other way that [ 
know of. If any of the readers of the Farmer know 
of a better method, I should be pleased if they would 


make it known. 
Respectfully yours; 
W. S. TUPPER. 
South Venice, Nov. 24, 1840. 


_ When 2 man looks learned and talks big, we inv® 
riably set him down as a ninny, and ninety-nine times 
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Care of Animols in Winter. 

Messrs. Borrons.-=I missed the usual ‘ Hints for 
the Month” in your ltxt, and hope the cavee of that 
omission will not Teng exist. At any rate, I hope 
you will not fail, in your next, to impress yolr readers 
with the necessity of providing preper shelter, ts Well 
ge food, for theit farm stock, Winter is again tpon 
ns, and in our daxiety t¢ make ottrselvc# and fami- 
lies comfortable, We oftén Beetn to forget thatour domes- 
tie animals are sus¢eptible of pain from cold or hunger, 
or that the more comfortable we keep them, the more 
thrifty and profitable they will be. The language of 
the poet on this subjeet is particularly appropriate, 
and should be borne in mind by every farmer. Speak- 
ing of winter, he says— 

« Now farmers, to your flocks and herds be kind, 
Oft deal out to them focd with liberal hand; 
Shelter them, too, from winter’s blast severe— 
Andthey will richly pay you for your toil.” 
W. GARBUTT. 
Wheatland, Nov. 25, 1840. 


Domestic Economy. 

Lap, in trying, is very frequently injured by being 
scorched. ‘This difficulty is easily removed by paring 
and slicing a few raw potatoes, and throwing them in 
immediately. The original whiteness will be restored. 

In order that lard may keep well in warm weather, 
it is requisite that it be cooked enough in trying, but 
burning it is to be carelully avoided. « 


A Thrifty Porker. 

Mr. Witiiasm SHcoemaxer, of Gates, near Roch- 
ester, killed a hog last week, 14 months and 5 days 
old, which weighed, when dressed, five hundred nine 
and a half pounds, (509% lbs.,) and made two barrels 
of clear pork. It was a cross of the Leicester and 
Lancaster breed. If any person has slaughtered a 
greater hog, of its age, we should like to hear of it. 


Hoof Ail-=-Inquiry. 

Messrs. Taomas & Batenam.—Will you or your 
correspondents inform us what is the true cause of 
Hoof Ail among cattle, which is becoming quite pre- 
valent in this section of country; also, why it affects 
the hind and not the fore feet 1 


Why does cream rise om milk? 
Also, tell us why it is that cream rises to the sur- 
face of milk, instead of settling to the bottom accord- 


ing to the law of gravitation, and much oblige 
AN INQUIRER. 











Brighton, Nov. 25, 1840. 

Remarks.—The first question of An Inquirer we 
will leave for our correspondents to answer; but the 
second is not worth waiting for. Cream rises on milk 
exactly ‘‘ according to the law of gravitation,”’ for the 
simple reason that it is lighter than the milk, and of 
course the law of gravitation causes the heavier to set- 
tle and the lighter to rise. Cream isan oily substance, 
and, like all oils, is considerably lighter than water. 





; No Newspaper. 

The time is coming when the man who has the 
means (and who has not 1) and does not take a news- 
paper, will be looked upon by his neighbers as a fish 
Without a fin, a crow without a wing, a blind horee, 
&mole, or what you please. Such an individual 
might do well enough to live in the manner of a Rob- 
inson Crusoe, but he has no excuse for thrusting him- 
telf among those who do take newspapers and are 

‘ter informed, to gather whatever political or gene- 
ral intelligence they may chose to drop for him. We 

now many such men, and might name them, but we 
tefrain; but you, gentle reader, can point them out 
yourself.tAm. Union. 





Pon Greatest Man.—The greatest man is he who 
©hooaes the right with invincible resolution, who resists 
ms Sorest temptations trom within andfrom without; 
ube bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully; who is 

Mest in storms, and most fearless under menances. 
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Rotation of Crops-=fine farming. to fill their places in society with credit and advantage, 


We totnnrettd to the particular attention of our 
readers, the following description, from a correspond- 
ent of the Farmer’s Cabinet, of on excellent specimen 


of farming by a man who commenced the world a day- 
laborer, and is now worth onE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
potLars. When thirty years of age he purchased, 
and paid for in part, a farm of one hundred and thirty 
acres, one hundred under cultivation, and in a very 
low state of cultivation. It was chiefly sand, and all 
upland. See what his farm affords now, and how he 
has managed it. a 


_ “When he commenced farming, he adopted a par- 
ticular system of rotation, to which he has implicitly 
adhered from that time to the present, which is forty 
years, and his success is the best comment on the 
worth of his experiment. His mode was as follows: 
having divided his farm into eight fields of equal size, 
as nearly as possible, three of these fields are sowed 
with wheat each year, one with rye, one planted with 
corn, two in clover, and one an open fallow, on which 
corn had been raised the year previous. One of the 
clover-fields is kept for mowing, theother for pasture, 
both of which are ploughed as soon after harvest as 
possible, and prepared for wheat in the fall. All the 
manure which is made on the farm for one year, is 
hauled, in the spring, on the field intended for open 
fallow, which is then ploughed, and after one or two 
cross-ploughings through the summer, is also sowed 
with wheat in the fall. The field on which rye is 
sown, is that from which a crop of wheat had been 
taken the same year, and which had yielded three 
crops of wheat alternating with crops of clover.— 
Corn is planted on the field {rom which rye had been 
gathered the’year previous, the stubbles of which are 
ploughed down in the fall. Clover-seed is sown ear- 
ly in the spring on two of the wheat-fields, those which 
have been most recently manured. By this method, 
each field yields three crops of wheat, two of clover, 
one of rye, andone of corn, every eight years. Each 
field, in the mean time, has lain an open fallow, and 
received a heavy dressing of manure, perhaps at an 
average of fifteen four-horse loads per acre. His crop 
is seldom less than fifteen hundred bushels, but often 
much more. His average rye-crop is about four hun- 
dred and fifty bushels, and his corn crop, annually, 
about five hundred bushels—all which grain, at the 
present low prices, would amount to more than Two 
THOUSAND DOLLARS ANNUALLY—and at former prices 
to double that amount—and his farm is withal very 
highly improved.” Yours, P. W. 





Farmers’ Daughters and Homes. 
BY ANNETTE. 


Messrs. Eprrors—In remarking on the causes of 
unhappiness and discontentment among educated farm- 
eis’ daughters, and the reasons which lead so many of 
them to forsake their homes and seek a residence in 
the city, I before attempted to show that a wrong sys- 
tem of education is one of the most fruitful causes of 
these evils. My object at this time is to show that 
mis-education is by no means the only cause; and to 
inquire whether our fathers and our homes are not of. 
ten as much to blame in the matter as our teachers and 
seminaries. 

Many of the most respectable farmers in this coun- 
try never enjoyed the advantages of early education, 
and have had no opportunity for acquiring a know- 
ledge of, or taste for, the more refined comforts of life; 
especially those intellectual enjoyments so indispensa- 
ble to the happiness of a well cultivated mind. They 
were brought up among the pioneers of this land, and 
their education consisted of the toils and privations in- 
cident to an early settlement in a new country. But 
now they find themselves in very different circumstan- 
ces—in possession Gf a handsome competency, and 
surrounded by an enterprising and intelligent cofmmu- 
nity. Public sentiment and the spirit of the age now 
require that the rising generation should receive a 
higher degree of education than was formerly deemed 
necessary: and therefore, in order that their children 
may appear reapectable in the world, and be qualified 





they are sent to the best schools in the land, and much 
care and expense bestowed on their education. 

Let us now suppose, as is often the case, that the 
daughter of such parents spends two or more years in 
a good boarding-school, where her mind becomes well 
stored with valuable learning; her manners and taste 
become refined and cultivated, and she is every way 
fitted to adorn society and bless her family and friends. 
But let her leave school and return to her home, 
and unless it is different from the majority of farmer's 
houses in this country, it is not surprising that she 
soon becomes unhappy and discontented, or at least, 
that she should wish to change her situation for one 
more congenial to her taste and feelings. The reason 
of this is obvious when we observe how few farmers 
take any pains to make home attractive—it is not loved 
because there is nothing about it to make it lovely. 
The educated and intellectual daughter finds nothing 





within or around it calculated to please the mind or 
delight the eye—nothing to gratify her taste, or call 
into exercise those faculties which she has long been 
cultivating, and which afford ber the highest kind of 
enjoyment. No good selection of books and periodi- 
cals tv furnish food for her active mind during leisuro 
hours; no tasteful garden, with flowers, and shrubs, 
and winding paths, where ehe can luxuriate on Na- 
ture’s charms; no fragrant rose or climbing honey- 
suckle asks her training care, and no shady bower or 
vine-clad arbor invites her to 
“Converse with Nature, and commune 
With Nature’s God.” 

And what is worse than all, she seldom finds a conge- 
nial spirit with whom to share her pleasures or her 
griefs. On the contrary, even those to whom she 
has a right to look for kindness and sympathy, not un- 
frequently treat her with indifference, or ridicule what 
they consider her excessive refinement. Under these 
circumstances it is impossible for her to be happy or 
contented; and were it not for the pleasure that she 
derives from making herself useful, and the natural 
affection that she feels for her ‘‘ kindred according to 
the flesh,’’ home would be to ber a prison-house from 
which she would embrace the first opportunity to es- 
cape. Yet the inconsiderate father wonders that his 
daughter grows tired of home and seeks enjoyment in 
acity life! Teachers and seminaries are made to 
bear the blame, and thousands grow up in ignorance 
who would otherwise enjoy the blessings of education. 

Let no one suppose that this is merely an imaginary 
picture, for such cases are far too numcrous. It is a 
ruinous error to suppose that a liberal education cre- 
ates a distaste for rural life; on the contrary, it is cal- 
culated to make that life doubly pleasant, provided it 
is accompanied with those charms which the refined 
mind always associates with its ideas of a residence in 
thecountry. Let farmers who desire their children to 
follow their profession and love their homes, consider 
this subject, and see that their homes are rendered 
lovely. Then, and not till then, will the profession 
of Agriculture be speedily elevated to that rank and 
respectability which it so eminently deserves. 

ANNETTE. 

Maple Grove, 1840. 

P. S. Will not my friend Fanny resume her able 
penon this subject? I hope this communication will 
not excite her combativeness as mueh as my last. 

A. 


Remarks.—The subject which our esteemed un 
xNowy has introduced, is one of very great importance, 
and caleulated to increase the happiness of the com- 
munity. Our junior partner gently intimates how- 
ever, that he hopes all of our readers will not consider 
it invariably an evil for a farmer's daughter to leave 





her home and take up an abode in the city. —Eds, 
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British Corn Laws. 

The necessity uf countervailing prohibitions on the 
part of the United States—a highly protective tariff 
does not in the end prove a bounty to the manufac- 
turer, but to the consumer. 

Harvest 1x Enetanp.—‘‘ Our harvest in the 
South is over. Wheat will probably be a fair crop. 
Oats, barley, potatoes, and turnips in abundance.— 
The working of our Corn Laws is very striking at 
this moment. Last week but one, the duty on flour, 
was ls. 7d. sterling; last week 2s.; to day, (18th 
Sept.) it has risen to 6s. Sd.; next week it will be 
8s. 2d.” 

The foregoing extract is from a letter lately receiv- 
ed from England and published in the New York 
Emancipator of the 5th. 

Such are the corn laws of England, that no grain 
or flour is admitted from foreign parts, unless, from 
bad harvests, prices advance so high as to threaten a 
general famine in theland. Last year, owing to short 
and damaged crops, American flour was admitted at 
a very small duty; but at this time we are shut out by 
a duty of at least $2,50 per barrel; so that for the co- 
ming season we cannot hope to find a market in Eng- 
land for any part of our great surplus. Yet with all 
this particular policy on the part of England, no coun- 
tervailing protection has been adopted by the United 
States. So far from it, by our compromise act, the 
duties on British manufacture has been lessened an- 
nually, and are to decrease until the year 1842, when 
the duty on no one article is to be over 20 per cent. 

Weare so far the friends of free trade, that if Eng- 
land would admit the bread stuffs of the United States 
on the payment of a duty of 20 per cent. on its cost 
in the United States, we would be the last to com- 
plain of our compromise act, which is to reduce the 
duties or, British manufacture to 20 per cent. But, as 
we have no reason to expect that England will do this, 
what resource have we but to create a home market 
for our surplus agricultural productions. And how is 
this market to be obiained but by such an impost on 
Britich manufactures, as will encourage all the young 
and rising branches of manufacturing industry at 
home. 

For eight years, previous to 1839, the average ex- 
port of bread stuffs from the U. S. to England, was 
not more than $3,000,000; while the import of manu- 
faciured articles, from Great Britain alone, in one of 
those years, amounted to $80,000,000. It is suppo- 
sed that the average import during those years, into 
New York alone, amounted to $20,000,000 annually. 

It is computed that there is imported into the Uni- 
ted States, $8,000,000 annually, in silks alone; about 
$1,496,000 more, each year, than was received for 
all the wheat, Indian corn, rye, potatoes, buiscuit, flax 
seed, hops, &c., exported in 1838 to every part of the 
world, 

It is true that the cotton of the South pays for the 
greater part of our European imports. It is also true 
that the Suuth complains that a tariff on imposts is not 
only calculated to interupt her free trade with her Eu- 
ropean custemers, but also to compel her to pay a 
bounty to the Northern manufacturer,—in other 
words, making him rich at her expense. 

Bat this doctrine, specious as it is in theory, is found 
to be suicidial in practice, and wholly repelled by the 
Under a protective tariff, our domestic cottons 
have falien from 25 cts. to 6 cts. the yard. Confidence 
in protection, induced capital to be embarked in man- 
ufactures—piofits induced competition, and this again 
induced renewed improvements in machinery, divis- 
sion of labor, and every species of economy and sa- 
ving that Yankee ingenuity could contrive, until our 
cotton manufactures at this time, at the lowest known 
prices, amount to nearly $30,000,000 per annum. 

Thus we find that a protcotive tariff in favor of our 
ottga manufactures, has produced more than all the 


facts. 


benefits which its most sanguine friends had anticipa- 
ted, while not one of the evils which its opponents 
predicted has yet been produced by it. 

This protection our cotton manufacturers now no 
longer need, as under its influence they have so far 
increased in numbers, in capital, and in mechanical 
skill, that they now successfully compete with the cot- 
ton manufacturers of England in the great South 
American market. 

But at this time the friends of domestic industry do 
not ask for a tariff’ evclusively for protection. Such 
are the increased expenses of the nation, that a duty 
for the purposes of revenue might be so judiciously 
impesed as to act effectively as a protection to many 
of the younger branches of American industry. 

To show the importance of encouraging the produc- 
tion and manufacture of Silk, it is only necessary to 


say that it has already commenced, in the absence of 





any impost on the imported article. Unlike cotton, 
wool and iron, silk has so far been considered by Con- 
gress as an alien to our soil, which had no right either 
to acclimation or citizenship ; but we trust the time 
has arrived when both the production of silk and its 
manufacture is to receive the paternal and fostering 
aid of government. 

From late statistical tables it appears that the silk 
manufactories of England in the year 1838, amounted 
to 268 in number, employing 34,318 hands, showing 
an increase of nearly 18 per cent. in the last three 
years. 

Silk goods to the amount of 8,000,000 of dollars, 
have been imported free of duty into these States in a 
single year. It may be urged by Mr. Calhoun and 
the advocates of free trade, that if the United States 
imposes a duty on French silks, France will lay a 
countervailing tariff on our cotton; but will it not be 
much easier for the United States to dispense with 
French silks, than for France to do without an article 
of such vital importance to her manufacturing inte- 
rests as American cotton. The successtul growing 
of the morus' multicaulis belongs only to the cotton 
growing States; hence the production of the raw silk 
ought to be as essentially their staple as cotton itself, 
and if they lack the skill or enterprise to produce the 
manufactured article, the north can help them. 

Much has been said about the inhumanity of the 
factory system, and its pernicious influence on the 
health and morals of the people. I have no time to at- 
tempt a refutation of these charges; suffice it to say 
that man is a gregarious animal and must follow his 
instincts. But even in the murky atmosphere of an 
English manufacturing town, it is ascertained that the 
average length ot human life is 10 years longer than it 
was acentury ago. The manufacture of cotton alone 
has largely contributed to this; the laboring classes 
are now better clothed, better fed, and better lodged, 
than they were then, and at much less expense. 

8. W. 





Important Ploughing Match-trial of Ploughs. 
The Massachuset.s Agricultural Society, with 
characteristic liberality, in order if possible, to decide 
the question as to which is the best plough, offered a 
premium of $100 for the best plough for turning the sud 
flat, and a premium of $75 for the best plough to lap 
the furrows or lay them on an angle. The trial took 
place at Worcester, Oct. 13, and was conducted with 
great care and skill, as will be seen by the report of 
the committee, which we copy from the Boston papers. 
*¢ The first operation was to ran furrows so that we 
might have narrow lands of ebout five rods in length 
Then fifteen ploughs were brought on and used suc- 
cessively. Each competitor was allowed to furnish 
his own p!oughman; to make his furrow of whatever 
depth and width he chose; and thus to give us his own 
specimen of the work of his own instrument. Each 





wae allowed to turn several contiguous furrows, The 











Le 
Dynamometer, or measurer of the power required 1 
draw the plough, was applied to each, through two . 
more futrows. This power was noted down: “w 
depth and width of these furrows were measured: rae 
our eyesscanned the work of each. About five hours 
were consumed in the trial thus. 

After having’ taken some refreshments, geye| 
members of the eommittee, whose hands were not ep. 
tire strangers to the plough handle, went to the fel 
and severally tried such of the ploughs as either of 
them was disposed to follow. On the following cy 
also, they held several of the ploughs; and they gj 
agreed in the opinion that the ploughs of Mr, Howa 
and those of Messrs. Prouty & Mears, are managej 
with great ease and comfort by the ploughman, and 
that each when left to itself holds on in its proper po. 
sition and course, where the sod is uniform and free 
from stones. They agreed also, that the form and pp. 
sition of the beam-handle of Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse 
& Mason’s plough is such that the ploughman canno 
walk in the furrow erect and comfortably when the 
plough is in a position to make good work, The 
think“too, that this plough when left to itself tends tp 
narrow the furrow elice and run out; and therefoye 
that a constant though slight effort on the part of the 
ploughman, is required to keep it in its p'ace. Jt js 
true, however, that in the hands of a skillful holder, 
this instrument, in shallow and flat ploughing, makes 
as handsome work as any that we have ceen. By 
where all work is handsome enough, those must be cop. 
sidered best which make the smallest draft upon the 
strength of the team and the skill and comfort of ihe 
ploughman. 

The power required to turn over a given quantity of 
earth by a plough, is a very important consideration, 
This power can be measured with great accuracy; 
greater than many of the committee had supposed te. 
tore they witnessed the operation. The Dynamome. 
ter, inserted between the plough-beam and the chain, 
measures with great accuracy the strength exerted by 
the team. Suppose the strength applied be the sam 
that would be required to raise 336 Ibs. over a single 
pulley ; suppose also that the depth of the furowis 
63 inches and the width 13 inches. Multiply 13 by 
63 and you have 84 with a fraction. Now if 336 lbs, 
of power will take up and turn over 81 inches of 
earth, then 112 Ibs. will turn 28 inches. Tried in 
this way, the ploughs exhibited showed the following 
results. The power in each case is 112 lbs. 

First Plougis for lapping furrows. 
By Charles Howard, Hingham, 294 inches. 
By Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, Wor- 
cester, . 24 


By John Wilson, Deerfield, 213 “ 
By Steven’s plough, Barnet, Vt., _—s 
By James Stewart, West Newbury, 

(Scotch Plough, ) 19 “ 
By Cornelius Bergen, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 18 “ 
By Barnaby & Moores, Ithaca, N. ¥., 17% “ 
By E. G. Whiting, Rochester, N. Y., 18 “ 

For flat furrows. 
By Prouty & Mears, Boston, 275 “ 
By Charles Howard, Hingham, 6.“ 
By Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, Worces- 

ter, he 
By Barnaby & Moores, Ithaca, N. ¥Y., 184 “ 
By E. G. Whiting, Rochester, N. Y., : 


Another plough by Prouty & Mears, 
“ “ Charles Howard, , 
The above table, containing results arrived at, 0 
by estimation, but by measurement, is given 1 the 
public, in the full belief that it will be acceptable wal 
farmers who may read jt, and that it will be useft! » 
many manufacturers of ploughs ; for here are exhib- 
ited some remarkable and highly important facts 
Taking the extremes, we find 112 Ibs. power applied 
to one of Howard’s ploughs turning over 29} mei 
of earth, while the same power at one of Mr. Wh 
ting’s ploughs will turn only 14 inches—a difleren* 
of more than 100 per cent. The structure of tb? 
plough therefore, must be an important matter © 
farmer’s cattle ; and the committee think they = 
add, that the excellence of the work performed ¥! 
the plough was, with few exceptions, in the direct!™ 
tio of the ease of draft. Had our cattle the git 
apeech, their proverbial patience would hardly bo! 
them back from saying to their owners—“ Pay ™* 
attention to the structure of the plough.” - 
The committee cannot forbear to call the attent' 
of farmers to the vast difference in the power req!" 
to move ploughs which are all doubtless con ron 
excellent in those sections of the country from ‘ ” 
they were brought. Ploughs were exhibited = 
places hundreds of miles distant from each uct , 
all subjected ta the same test--a test as accu 
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scales and figures make : and itis apparent that the 
work which one yoke of oxen can perform easily at 
one plough will require two yoke at another. Far- 
mers usually and properly judge by comparison, and 
when holding the best plough they have ever seen, 
suppose it the best in the world. We request them to 
weigh well such facts as are detailed in this report, and 
to estimate the profit of saving one half, or even one 

_efhth of their team labor, A saving of even more 

adn one half is possible by the farmer of some sec- 
tions of the country. 





The Miik=Cow. 
A DIALOGUE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


N.—Capt. J., is it true that you have paid fifty dol- 
lars tora milk-cow ? 

Capi. J.—Yes indeed it is:. and you would not get 
her were you to offer me a hundred for her. 

N.—Ohb ! it isa monstrous price, she can never pay 
it, never: I would not give more than thirty dollars 
for the best cow I ever saw. 

Capt. J.—Come now, let us talk over the subject,and 
see if we can’t discover that it is quite possible to 
make a cow pay for herself, even if she cost fifty dol- 
lars. Can you tell me what is the interest on fifty 
dollars for a year ? 

N.—Why, three dollars, isn’t it ? 

Capt, J.—And how many weeks are there in a 

ear 7 
F N.—Fifty-two, to be sure. 

Capt. J.—Well, then, before I purchased this cow, 
my butter cost me’a dollar and a half a week, besides 
what I had to pay for new milk for my family; now I 
save all this, sell a dollar’s worth of butter a week, 
and have all the skim-milk for my hogs. Now, do 
you think I put the value of all this too high at three 
dollars a week ? 

N.—Well, perhaps not. 

Capt. J.—Then, you see, I pay the interest of the 
fifty dollars—the price of the cow—for the whole 
year, by one week’s receipts. And am I right when 
I calculate I have the remaining fifty-one weeks’ re- 
ceipts, with which to pay the prizcipal and her keep ? 

N.—I guess you are, and I am fifty dollars the wi- 
ser for our conversation upon the subject.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet. 





Great Crop of Corn. 

ME W. W. Bridgman, of Belchertown, informs 

us that he has this year raised one hundred and sixty 
bushels of corn, weighing 41 lbs. 2 0z. per bushel, 
and 24 bushels of Rohan potatoes, on one acre of land. 
Of the culture of this crop, Mr. B. says—‘* The man- 
ner in which I prepared my lard for this abundant 
harvest, was as follows: I puton it 22 loads of long 
manure, made in. an unfloored stable. I planted the 
corn the first week in May, and hoed it the first time 
the last week of the same month, when I found that 
the wire worm was making great ravages among it, 
I slaked a bushel of stone lime and put on the corn. In 
a few days I perceived that it had changed its color. 
In ten days I put on six bushels of ashes, which is all 
the proccss which I pursued.” 
_ Murxive.—Mr. B. says*farther, in answer to the 
inquiry for a remedy for kicking cows, that if the mil- 
ker will keep his nails short, not one cow in a hun- 
dred will kick; and that the use of an ointment made 
of linseed oil and white lead twice, will cure cracked 
teats. — Alb, Cultivator. 





Scratching Hens. 

We never allow our hens to run in the garden, and 
they are taught from the egg, that the dinner pot 
would be as safe a place for scratching operations as 
the garden. But if hens will scratch, a down-cast 
farmer says the way to prevent it, is to tie the two 
outside toes of one foot together, over the middle one. 
This 80 narrows her understanding, that scratching is 
impossible. — Jb, 


™~ 





Mothers end Daughters.—It wasn judicious resolu- 
tion of a father,as well as a most pleasing compliment 
to his wife, when, on being asked by a friend what he 
intended to do with his girls, he replied, ‘*I intend to 
apprentice them to their mother, that they may learn 
the art of improving time, and be fitted to become like 

€t—wives, mothers, heads of families, and useful 
members of society.’’ Equally just,but bitterly painful, 

Were the remarks of the unhappy husband of a vain, 
thoughtless, dressy slattern. ‘It is hard to say it, but 
Mt my girls are to have a chance of growing up good 
rile | thing, they must be sent out of the way of 

cir mother’s example.’”” ‘The Jatter was no doubt a 


too true remark, and one which experience had fully 
emonstrated, , : 








The Working=Man’s Home. 
‘Tell me on what holy ground 
May domestic peace be found ? 
Halcyon daughter of the skies, 

Far on fearful wings she flies 

From the pomp of sceptred state, 

From the rebel’s noisy hate.” 
. CoveripGe. 


_ There isa peculiar zest in the working-man’s en- 
joyment of home. After weariness, both of body and 
mind, he has a refuge at the close of the day— 


“ Dear tranquil time, when the sweet sense of home 
Is sweetest.” 


There are languages, it is said, in which there is no 
such word as Home, in our mother tongue there is 
none more potent. It marks the sacred snot to 
which the cares and tumult of the world do not reach; 
and where, except in cases of extreme depravity, its 
vices do not intrude. If there are gen’‘le affections 
in the heart, they wiil break forth around the hearth- 
stone; if there is an hour of tranquility amidst per- 
turbed life, it will be that which is spent with wife and 
children; if there is such a thing as friendship or 
love, it willybe developed among these dearest asso- 
ciates, - 

Homeless men are seldom happy. If it was not 
good for man to be alone, even-in Eden, it is bad in- 
deed to be alone in sach a fallen world as ours. But 
I will go farther, and assert the moral influences of 
domestic institutions. As it regards public offences, 
the man who has a wife and children has just so much 
a greater staxe in society. He has much both to gain 
and to lose. He cannotrise or fall alone. As it re- 
gards private virtue, it depends much on the kindly 
affections, and these are in their very shrine in the 
family circle. I think I have observed that when a 
man begins to go astray, he becomes less fond of home. 
The quiet look of the wife speaks daggers to his guil- 
ty conscience. The caresses ot children are so many 
reproaches to the man who knows that he is wasting 
their very livelihood by his habits of dissipation. 1 
think I have observed that the most rude and quarrel- 
some men are orderly and quiet when they go abroad 
with their wives and children. Such is the safe- 
guard of virtue which is furnished by the influences 
of home. 

I would have the house of the working-man his 
most delightful resort. To be so, it should be plea- 
sing, even in its outside. Why should it not be a 
well-proportioned cottage, with its windows overhung 
with sweet brier and honeysuckle, and its roof shaded 
by spreading trees? Why should not the little door- 
yard be carpeted with grass, and hedged with shrub- 
bery? These are not luxuries of the rich alone, 
Yet it is too common for people to think that because 
they are poor they must beslovenly and dirty. © A lit- 
tle whitewash, a little paint, a little turfing, and a few 
days of labor about the vines and flowers, will serve 
to change the whole appearance of the humblest enclo- 
sure. 

But let us enter the working-man’s houce; and in 
order to meet the extremest objection, | am supposing 
the case of the poorest. The walls should be white, 
the floors and wood-work should be scoured, the mo- 
vables should be in their places, and no unsightly uten- 
sil should be more conspicuous than necessity requires, 
These are externais, but they bear directly upon what 
is more inward and. more valuable. Every body is 
more cheerful in a neat than in a disorderly room. 
When work is over, and every thing in its place, the 
visiter is more welcome, the husbande’s look is bright- 
er, and an affectionate flow spreads itself through the 
circle. 

The difference between England and America on 
the one hand, and the southern counties of Europe on 
the other, is founded in a good measure on the homes 
of the former, amé the absence of them in the latter. 
The common law has acknowledged the principle, 
that every man’s house is his castle. It is true in 
more cases than one. Home is the citadel of all the 
virtues of the people. For by home we mean some- 
thing more than one’s house: it is the family that 
makes the home. It is the peculiar abode and do- 
main of the wife: and thisone circumstance marks it 
out as human, and as Christian. Sacred wedlock is 
the fountain not only of its pleasures, but of its moral 
excellence. ‘The poorest wretch who hasa virtuous, 
sensible, industrious and affectionate wife, is a man of 
wealth: Home isthe abode of our children, Here 
they meet us with their smiles and their prattle. He 
who unfeignedly enjoys this cannot be altogether cor- 
rupt; and the more we can make men enjoy it, the 
further do we remove them out of harm’s way. No 





men therefore are better members of society, or more 


ee 
apt to become stable and wealthy citizens, than such as 
are well married and well settled. 

A learned foreigner of Spanish descent, of high dis- 
tinction in the politics of his own country, was once 
leaving the doors of a pleasant family in New Eng- 
land, where he had been spending an evening. He 
had observed the Sabbath calm of the little circle—its 
sequestered eafety and independence; he had marked 
the freedom of affectionate intercourse between pa- 
rents, and children, and friends, the cordial hospitali- 
ty, and the reference of every thing abroad to this cen- 
tral spot of home. As he retired from the lovely 
scene, he exclaimed, with a sort of transport, ‘* Now 
I have the secret of your national virtue, and intelli- 
gence, and order; it is in these domestic retreats !’’ 

“ Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise that has survived the fall! 

Though few now taste thee unimpair’d and pure, 
Or, tasting, long enjoy thee! too infirm 

Or too incautious to preserve thy sweets 
Unmix'd with drops of bitter, which neglect 

Or temper sheds intothy chrystal cup; 








Thou art the nurse of Virtue, in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heaven-born, and destined to the skies again!” 

[ Working Man. 





Filing Newspapers.—How ensy it would be, and 
how much satisfaction-would be derived from it, and 
how much more orderly and »usiness-like it would 
look, if people would just file and preserve their \pa- 
pers after reading them, Itis truc, last week’s paper 
may be a very stale affair, but keep it for your grand- 
child to read, and he will find it a richer treat than 
wine of the same age.—Boston paper. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
The Farmer’s Saturday Night. 

BY DEWITT C. ROBERTS. 
*Neath the dewy morning’s early beam, 
The farmer drives afield his team, 
Merrily, merrily to his toil, 
Of honestly tilling the grateful soil. 
His “land” marked out, the toil begins, 
By which a livelihood he wins: 
The glittering ploughshare cleaves the ground, 
In many a slow, decreasing round: 
With threat’ning whip, and “ gee, whoa, haw'” 
He guides his oxen as they draw. 
And when the sun is at high noon 
He sings aditty, or hums a tune; 
And losing his oxen from the plough, 
They crop the clover blossoms now— 
While ’neath the shadow of some tree, 
He eats his dinner right cheerfully !— 


At length refreshed and gay of heart, 
Aga'n he plies Lis usefui art: ps 
And would that all were free from sorrow, 
Like him who turns the verdant furrow: 
Health lights his cheek withmanly grace, 
And joy supreme illumes his face. 

And when in the west the sun is low, 

And earth is robed with roseate glow, 
Hisoxen spring from the loosened yoke, 
With its iron keys and bows of oak; 

A handful of flowers gathering, then 

He cheerily turns bim home again, 

To meet the smiles that await him there, 
Aud the thousand joys that the farmer's are. 


Thus day on day rolls swifily away, 
And the early dawn and the evening’s ray 
Witness the peace of the farmer’s life, 
And the sweet content of his sinless strife; 
And the autumn fruit and the yellow corn, 
Their trophies pour from Pienty’s horn ; 
And oft as the busy week is gone, 
What blithesome footsteps beat the lawn! 
There’s many a beautiful maiden there, 
Guy as the flowers that twine her hair ; 
And many a sunbrown peasant youth, 
Doth make fantastic mirth—in sooth, 

’ In many 2 ring they trip the toe, 
And in the mazy crossings go ; 
And hoary forms look on the while, 
The youth the merry time heguile.— 
As ever they sing a gladsome strain 
'Tis “Saturday Night has come again }” 
Saturday Nights, when streamlets chime! 
Saturday Nights, in wintertime! 
When storms are raging, or skies are clear, 
Are the happiest Nights in all the year 








